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ESPITE the marked reaction of feeling in the 
1) House of Commons this week in favour of a 
settlement of the Ulster problem, it would be 
foolish to pretend that there are any signs whatever as 
yet of a basis of agreement between the two parties 
being discovered. There has been a good deal of talk 
about a “Federal solution,” and Sir Edward Grey 
intimated on Tuesday that if the Opposition were to 
accept the offer of exclusion by counties for six years 
the Government would be willing to formulate a scheme 
of Home Rule all round before the expiry of that 
period. Frankly, we do not set very much store by 
this idea of Federalism as a “ solution” of the present 
difficulties. If Ulster is to form one Federal State and 
Leinster, Munster and Connaught another, then what 
becomes of the unity of the Irish nation? If, on the 
other hand, Ireland is to have a single Parliament at 
Dublin, then it is hard to see why Ulster should be any 
the more willing to come in merely because Scotland is 
to have a Parliament at Edinburgh, unless we are to 
believe—as we do not—that her present opposition is 
mere querulous pedantry. The truth, we fear, about 
“ the Federal solution ” is that most of the magic of the 
phrase depends on its vagueness and on the ease with 
which, pending the discussion of details, it may be 
interpreted to suit any and every point of view. 


* * x 


Another proposed basis, hardly for peace, but at any 
rate for an armistice, which has been canvassed a good 
deal lately and to which Sir Edward Grey’s speech gave 


a colour of authority, is that in return for the passing 
of the Plural Voting Bill by the House of Lords the 
Government should agree to dissolve Parliament and 
appeal to the country in the summer. But this is really 
not an offer that the Opposition can be expected to take 
seriously. They want a General Election partly, per- 
haps, to release them, if they should lose, from the less 
prudent of their promises to Ulster, but mainly because 
they think they may be able to win. To let the Plural 
Voting Bill go through whilst leaving Nationalist Ireland 
as heavily over-represented as it is at present would be 
so to load the dice against themselves as to put victory 
practically out of the question. Under such conditions 
the desired appeal to the country would lose almost all 
its attractions. Yet until the Home Rule Bill is secure 
Irish representation, as fixed by the Act of Union, 
cannot equitably be reduced. The deadlock is obvious, 
and it is surprising that anyone should have wasted 
time in putting forward such a suggestion. 


* * * 


The figures for Revenue and Expenditure during 
1913-4 were published during the week. The realised 
revenue is given as £198,242,897, which exceeds the 
estimated revenue by nearly three and a half millions 
and the actual receipts of 1912-3 by nearly nine and a 
half millions. The income tax accounts for two and a 
half millions of the increase over 1912-3, the estate duties 
and the customs for about two millions each, and excise 
for one and a half millions. Owing to the large Supple- 
mentary Estimates the actual surplus of revenue over 
expenditure is only three-quarters of a million. The 
Chancellor has to budget for an expenditure of something 
like 205°5 millions in the present financial year, apart 
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from any additional grants to local authorities. If the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee on 
Local Taxation are dealt with this year—as they should 
be—they will involve an expenditure, over and above 
the 205 millions, of nearly five millions; the published 
estimates for education and for insurance should also 
be increased. We do not suppose that Mr. Lloyd George 
will find it very difficult to enlarge next year’s revenue 
by the necessary amount. At all events, we hope not ; 
for in this case it happens that the simplest course is 
also the best. An increase in the Supertax from 6d. to 
2s. will give him the nine or ten millions he needs with 
a minimum of increased burden on the nation and at a 
minimum cost of collection. 


* * * 


The debate initiated by Mr. Goldstone in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday on the South African 
deportations resulted in the passing of a somewhat 
vaguely worded resolution declaring that the House 
desired to see certain elementary principles concerning 
the liberty of the subject applied to British subjects 
throughout the Empire. Lord Hugh Cecil expressed 
very strongly the view that the Colonial Secretary, 
though he could not actively interfere, could and should 
have offered remonstrances to the South African 
Government. There is no doubt that if he had done so, 
he would have been expressing what is now practically 
the unanimous opinion of people in this country. For- 
tunately it appears to be also the opinion of a great 
number of people in South Africa. The sweeping 
successes of the Labour Party in the Transvaal elections 
have been followed by a series of remarkable victories in 
all parts of the Union. The effect upon the Government 
has been indicated by their abandonment of the pecu- 
niary penalties which they proposed to inflict on the 
railway workers who struck and by their throwing 
completely overboard the “‘ Peace Preservation Bill” by 
which they threatened practically to prohibit Trade 
Union organisation and action altogether. On the whole, 
it would appear that Generals Botha and Smuts are to 
be faithfully dealt with by the South African democracy 
without any interference from this country. 


* * * 


At a Reichstag by-election in Borna-Pegau the 
candidate of the “Empire Party,” the notorious 
General Liebert—formerly Governor of East Africa, 
where he has been mixed up with several doubtful 
financial transactions, and now President of the Anti- 
Socialist League—has been defeated in the second 
ballot by the Socialist candidate. This victory was as 
great a surprise to the Socialists as to their opponents, 
since it was confidently expected that the fire-eating 
General would be returned on the wave of militarist 
reaction which is supposed to have followed the Zabern 
incident and the recent Russian scare. The Radicals, 
however, on whose votes the election hung, gave their 
support almost solidly to the Socialist candidate. Com- 
ing after the results of the ““ Red Week” campaign, in 
which the party recruited 132,000 new members and 
79,000 new subscribers for its Press, this success would 
seem to show that the Socialists themselves have been 


taking too pessimistic a view of the situation. In view 
of these new developments, it is doubtful whether the 
parties of the Right will continue their agitation for a 
dissolution of the Reichstag with the same violence 
that they have shown during the first quarter of the 


year. 
* * * 


On Sunday last Mr. J. H. Thomas announced to a 
meeting of Birmingham railwaymen that the National 
Union of Railwaymen had received a letter from the 
railway companies intimating that the latter had 
appointed a committee to meet a committee of the 
Railwaymen’s Executive to discuss the whole labour 
situation on the railways. Thus, at last, has the long- 
standing claim for “recognition” been conceded. 
“The feelings of the Railway Companies,” said 
Mr. Thomas, “ are not different to-day from what they 
were a few years ago. But the difference is that the 
Railwaymen’s Union is in a position to-day to say that 
they speak for the majority of the railwaymen in the 
country.” This, as we pointed out last week, is certainly 
the important new feature in the situation as compared 
with the circumstances prevailing in 1907 and in 1911. 
The men having given formal notice to terminate the 
Conciliation Boards agreement, the important out- 
standing questions are: first, whether the companies 
are prepared to consent to new machinery of Conciliation 
based upon the recognition of the district, as well as the 
central, authorities of the Union ; and, secondly, whether 
they are prepared to grant substantial concessions in 
regard to wages and hours, amounting to an acceptance 
of the principle of a tolerable minimum wage for all 
grades of railwaymen. 


* * * 


The conceding of recognition is undoubtedly a step 
in the right direction, calculated to decrease to some 
extent the likelihood of a great railway strike in Novem- 
ber. But it is after all a very elementary step which 
ought to have been taken long ago, and we hope it will 
not result in the Government being lulled into a false 
sense of security. The danger with which the country 
is threatened still remains, and the situation will require 
close watching during the next six months if it is to be 
averted. The Government will have had ample warning ; 
they are aware of the main facts; they know that 
the wages and conditions of labour on the railways 
generally are such as to justify any action which the 
men may decide to take to improve them. What Mr. 
Asquith has now to consider is whether the men are 
to be left to secure the necessary improvement by their 
own efforts—in which case the authorities must stand 
completely aside when the struggle comes—or whether, 
since a prolonged railway strike would be a national 
disaster, the matter is to be lifted out of the ordinary 
competitive sphere and minimum conditions of em- 
ployment established by law. The one course for which 
there can be no defence is to wait until the strike begins 
and then use the power of the State to rob the men of 
victory on the ground that “ public services must be 
maintained.” If the State is concerned in the matter 
at all, it is concerned not to break strikes, but to see 
that no adequate grounds for a strike arise. 
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The use which Lord Hugh Cecil made of the rules of 
the House of Commons to prevent any discussion on 
Divorce Reform on Wednesday caused very deep and 
widespread indignation ; and, indeed, the indignation is 
fully justified. Lord Hugh Cecil’s religious views are, 
of course, well known, and he is entitled to promote them 
by any legitimate means that may be opentohim. But 
it should be observed that in this particular matter his 
obstruction is aimed not so much at those who differ 
from him on religion as at those who belong to a different 
social class. His own class already enjoys considerable 
facilities for divorce; the urgent reform that is needed 
is to bring those facilities within the reach of the poor. 
AMemorandum embodying the views of working women 
on the subject has just been issued by the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild—a self-governing organisation of 
30,000 women, almost all of whom are married and the 
yast majority of whom are in full accord with the demand 
for Divorce Law Reform. We should like to reproduce 
the Memorandum in full, but the purport of it may be 
summed up in a sentence: Whether it is right or wrong 
that the liberty of the individual in this matter should 
be restricted by the religious views of others, it is 
manifestly intolerable that it should be restricted by 
circumstances that are purely economic. 


* * * 


It is characteristic of the attitude of the British Press 
in regard to the Women’s Movement that the adoption 
by both Houses of the Massachusetts Legislature of a 
constitutional amendment conceding the suffrage to 
every adult woman in the State should have been only 
barely mentioned in any of our papers. Hitherto only 
the women in what Boston thinks of as the “ wild and 
woolly West’ have gained the full franchise in the 
United States. The recent partial victory in Illinois 
was impressive, because Chicago cannot quite be ignored, 
even by “the Bay State.’ But when, after exciting 
“public hearings” at which Suffragists and “ Antis”’ 
put all their arguments before the Legislature and the 
people, the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
adopts woman suffrage by 164 to 39, and the Senate by 
the enormous majority of 34 to 2, the stampede is 
clearly at hand. When the Massachusetts citizens next 
year ratify the constitutional amendment, which neither 
political party will oppose, the other Eastern States will 
not like to be left behind. Even in Great Britain the 
example of Massachusetts will count. 


* * * 


There were three outstanding points in the debate in 
the House of Commons last Tuesday on Mr. T. E. 
Harvey’s motion urging the Government to take further 
steps to deal with unemployment. Mr. Herbert Samuel 
officially announced the intention of the Government 
(to which we alluded some weeks ago) to appoint an 
Interdepartmental Committee to enquire into the 
question of the regularisation of the demand for labour 
by the exercise of foresight in giving out and conducting 
public work. Secondly, Mr. T. E. Harvey established 
4 case for reform in the treatment of the destitute un- 
employed. The Board of Guardians’ stone-yard, the 
Labour Colonies and Relief Works conducted under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, and the voluntarily organised 





Farm Colonies are the chief existing institutions which 
provide maintenance in return for either work or train- 
ing. It is perfectly true that our knowledge of the 
technique of this difficult problem is still very limited. 
But it is certain that enormous improvements could be 
made in the present machinery for providing for desti- 
tute able-bodied persons ; and such improvement must 
largely take the form of improving the educative value 
of the occupation which is insisted on in return for 
maintenance. Although we agree with Mr. Samuel in 
attaching considerably more importance to the regulari- 
sation of the demand for labour than to the provision 
of institutions for the destitute able-bodied, we still 
think that he should have shown more disposition to 
overhaul our existing system of providing for this class 
of persons. Stone-yards are really out of date. 


* * * 


The third point arose out of the quotation of the 
figures dealing with the administrative expenses of the 
Unemployment Insurance which were given in THE 
New StTaTEsMAN on March 7th. Mr. Samuel ad- 
mitted that these expenses were “in the neighbourhood 
of 20 per cent.” of the receipts of the Unemployment Fund. 
We think that his estimate was too low; and we believe 
that in a period of bad trade (when the receipts will 
decrease and the administrative expenses increase) the 
percentage will be nearer 30 than 20, unless the Board 
of Trade can appreciably reduce the complications of 
the official machinery. An early extension of the 
compulsorily insured trades in certain directions is 
urgently required. But both on general grounds and 
also for the sake of economy a large proportion of any 
additional sum which the Treasury can be induced to 
grant for Unemployment Insurance should be devoted 
to an increase in the amount of the subsidies to Trade 
Unions for voluntarily organised insurance. 


* * * 


After the publication of the volume of the Land 
Report dealing with urban conditions the Liberal Party 
can have no excuse for failing to support the excellent 
Labour (Minimum Conditions) Bill recently introduced 
by the Labour Party. The Bill practically extends the 
Trade Boards to every industry, and enables them to 
deal with hours, meal-times, holidays, and juvenile labour 
as well as wages. It further provides that the normal 
minimum wage for adults shall be twenty-five shillings 
a week. There is no reason why this standard should 
not be substantially attained for adult men in every 
urban district within the space of four or five years. 
The difficulties in the way are not economic or adminis- 
trative, but simply the failure of politicians to appre- 
hend the social principle of the minimum standard of 
life. We hope that this eminently practicable Bill will 
receive the largest possible measure of publicity and 
support. 

* * * 

The threatened conflict in the building industry in 
Dublin is not, apparently, to take place. The building 
employers have modified their proposed new agreement, 
so as to make it clear that their claim is for the right 
to employ non-trade union, wnskilled labour; existing 
agreements as to the employment of trade union 
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labour in the skilled trades are to remain unaffected by 
the new clause. In effect, this means that, by accepting 
the new clause, the skilled men in the building trades 
will be pledging themselves against any sympathetic 
strike on behalf of the Irish Transport Union. The 
carpenters, who on a first ballot rejected the new 
proposal by a big majority, took a second ballot last week 
on the clause as revised, and accepted it, by a smaller 
but sufficient majority. The other skilled trades are 
expected to take the same line. Lack of funds is pre- 
sumably the chief reason for the shirking of a fight on 
this issue. (The same obstacles will probably prevent 
any Labour candidates from standing in Dublin if there 
is a General Election this year.) A Builders’ Co-opera- 
tive Society has been formed in Dublin, composed of 
working builders who will undertake building contracts 
on their own responsibility and share the profits. Several 
of the Trade Unions in the building industry, as well as 
the Transport Union (with whose victimised builders’ 
labourers the scheme initiated), are actively backing the 
society, which it is hoped may profit by the large 
amount of rebuilding that is urgently required in the 
city. 
* * * 

The threatened strike in the Yorkshire collieries in 
connection with the minimum wage question has now 
broken out. It appears that considerably over 100,000 
strikers will be idle by to-day. The Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association are said to have only sufficient funds to 
provide strike pay for three weeks ; but the support of 
the Miners’ Federation will no doubt be behind them. 
The delegates of the County Association, who met at 
Barnsley on Saturday, declined to suspend the strike 
notices, as suggested by their officials, since they 
believed that the employers were trifling with the 
question in the negotiations. The dispute arises out of the 
interpretation of the award of the Conciliation Board, 
which points to a serious defect in the machinery of 
collective bargaining. It may be that the men would 
have been justified in any event in striking for a revision 
of the award, however interpreted. But it should have 
been officially interpreted. It is an elementary function 
of conciliation arrangements to provide for the prompt 
settlement of interpretation questions in order that 
strikes or lock-outs arising out of them may be avoided. 

* * * 

In the middle of the excitement over the Army crisis 
the House of Commons was somewhat unwillingly com- 
pelled to give its attention to Mr. Jowett’s Bill for the ex- 
tension of school meals, and was wise enough to accord it 
a second reading without a division. The Bill enables 
local authorities to feed children in holidays as well as 
during the school term and empowers the Board of 
Education either to proceed by mandamus against local 
authorities which fail to carry out their duties of feeding 
necessitous children, or to reduce the amounts paid to 
them as grants in aid. Only 114 of 317 local education 


authorities in England and Wales have put the present 
Act into operation ; and there is no doubt that even in 
the present flourishing state of trade there is not a single 
local area in the country where children are not being 
seriously underfed, even according to the low standards 
of the unskilled labourer’s family. 


—— 


AFTER THE STORM 


TT passing of the great storm has left the poli. 

tical atmosphere calmer and infinitely cleare 
than it has been for many months. We jj 
know now exactly, or very nearly exactly, where we 
stand, and can appraise with tolerable confidence the 
forces that will shape the course of events during the last 
phases of the Home Rule struggle. The naked issue of 
‘* The Army versus the People ”’ will now never be raised : 
that is the most important and the most satisfactory out- 
come of the recent crisis. No doubt there are some 
democrats who would wish to see it raised and to fight 
upon it, not only for the sake of the party victory which 
they confidently anticipate, but for the short cut which 
it would provide to the democratisation of the Army; 
and who will be disappointed if they are deprived of the 
chance. We appreciate, but without sharing, that point 
of view. We are as anxious as anyone to see the end of 
the system whereby the commissioned ranks of the Army 
are to all intents and purposes the perquisite of a small 
class, but we believe that the effects, immediate and 
remote, that would flow from a party struggle on such 
lines would be too high a price to pay for what would be 
after all only the acceleration of an inevitable process, 
The frank recognition of the profound conflict that 
necessarily exists between the interests of one section of 
the community and those of another may be entirely 
wholesome, but it does not follow that every form of 
class warfare must spell advance. Pugnacity is hardly 
more valuable in the settlement of domestic than in the 
settlement of international antagonisms. 

This is not to say that the Liberal Party were not fully 
justified in their declaration of the issue last weck. _ It is 
true that there had been no actual insubordination in the 
Army, no explicit refusal to obey orders, but the Unionist 
leaders had for their part done all that mortal men could do 
to suggest and to promote opposition between the Army 
and the Liberal Government. Mr. Bonar Law had said 
that “ any officer who refused [to obey an order to coerce 
Ulster] was only doing his duty.” Sir Edward Carson 
had proclaimed “The Army is with us.” The late Mr. 
Lyttelton, as the Manchester Guardian reminds us, had 
held up to public admiration “ the many officers and men 
who would decline to lift a hand, ete.” Mr. F. E. Smith 
had dared the Government to attempt to use the Army in 
Ulster, and declared that if they did “ the instrument 
would break in their hands.’ The same right honour- 
able gentleman, as late as last Saturday, announced the 
determination of the Unionist Party to “appeal from the 
despotism of a corrupt Parliament to the arbitrament of 
the sword.” In view of these utterances, not to mention 
the even more explicit declarations of the lesser lights of 
Unionism, the battle-ery which Liberals raised with such 
enthusiasm last week, so far from appearing as “‘ a piece 
of mendacious and gratuitous provocation,” seems only 
a rather belated acceptance of a challenge. During the 
past few days, however, the Opposition leaders, as 4 
whole, have been at the greatest possible pains to prove 
that their words were not intended to incite any single 
officer or man in the Army to disobey the lawful com 
mands of his superiors. We need not stop to examine 
their proofs or their arguments. They may have used 
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the language of incitement, or they may not : the impor- 
tant thing is that they are not likely to use it again. 
The.Gough incident now appears to have been far more 
trivial in itself than was originally supposed, but it has 
served its purpose just as effectively as if it had been 
actual mutiny on a great scale. It has forced Mr. Bonar 
Law and his more militant colleagues to abandon their 
indefensible attitude of reckless and romantic bravado 
and;to face the realities of the situation. And it has 
forced officers who might have been inclined unthink- 
ingly to accept Mr. Bonar Law’s definition of “ doing 
their duty ” to reconsider their position and decide upon 
their duty for themselves. What this means cannot be 
better described than as it was put in a letter to the 
Times by one of the officers concerned :— 

We then who tendered our resignations make no particular claim that 
we took either the wisest or the bravest course. It appeared to many 
for the moment the most obvious course, since two alternatives were 
stated, and it quickly became the most popular and therefore the 
simplest course—it is always so simple to swim with the tide. Further 
reflection and the wisdom of after events must force many to admit 
that the wisest course would have been to temporise, neither to obey 
nor disobey nor yet resign, but stoutly to demand some “ further 
information.” Honest introspection, again, must force others to 


confess that the noblest in reality were those who, against their personal 
inclinations and social interests, expressed their readiness to obey. 


The really dangerous situation that existed three 
weeks ago has passed and will not come again. The 
extraordinary idea that the Army could safely be treated 
as the asset of a political party has been dissipated ; the 
bubble has been pricked ; and that without any serious 
harm being done. On this result not merely one party, 
but the whole nation, is entitled to congratulate itself. 
For the nation unquestionably desires a settlement 
without the use of force, and there can be no doubt that 
the chances of a settlement have been vastly increased 
by the removal of some of the extraneous and incalcu- 
lable factors upon which one party was relying. The 
Opposition have throughout the controversy based their 
position upon two incompatible appeals, one to the will 
of the people and the other to the ability of Ulster, given 
sufficiently influential support, to offer effective armed 
resistance to the decisions of Parliament. The incom- 
patibility is now obvious. To seek an unconstitutional 
verdict is to abandon all hope of gaining a constitutional 
one. What is won on the Curragh is bound to be lost in 
Lancashire—and Lancashire ,is the more important place 
of the two. 

We all know now, on the one hand, that the Army will 
obey, and, on the other hand, what sort of orders it will 
be called upon to obey. Captain Morrison-Bell’s 
passionate outburst in the House of Commons last Friday 
bore witness to the deep resentment aroused in the Army 
itself by the imputation of mutinous conduct. This, 
perhaps, more than anything else has contributed to the 
recognition by the Unionist leaders that the discipline of 
the Army is not a thing that may be tampered with in the 
name of any cause whatsoever. Liberals, on their side, 
have realised that in a matter of this sort, when the 
nation is deeply divided, a certain special consideration is 
due to the feelings of officers who may be called upon for 
duty’s sake to ignore their deepest political convictions. 
Conditions of more stable equilibrium have thus been 
reached. There is no longer any excuse for sensational 
pictures of pitched battles between regular troops and 





Ulster volunteers. The Army will, if necessary, be 
required to defend His Majesty’s property and the lives 
of his subjects ; but unless these are endangered by the 
action of Sir Edward Carson’s followers, it will not be 
called upon to act at all. This, perhaps, ought to have 
been clear enough before the recent explosion, but to a 
great many people, both inside and outside the Army, it 
evidently was not clear at all. The alternative to using 
constitutional means of opposing Home Rule is now 
plainly seen to be not armed defence, but armed attack ; 
and between those two things there is so much difference 
that already a far more conciliatory spirit prevails. Sir 
Edward Carson’s dramatic exit from the House of 
Commons a fortnight ago was a symbol of the appeal 
from Parliament to the sword. His return from Ulster 
to Westminster this week was a symbol of his party’s, 
if not of his own, recognition of the ultimately indisput- 
able authority of the nation’s elected representatives. 


THE URBAN LAND REPORT 


HE second part of the Report of the Liberal 
Land Enquiry Committee, dealing with urban 
conditions, is not a particularly startling 
document, but it is not the less satisfactory for that. 
The claim that has already been made for it, that it 
will be the standard work on the urban land question 
for a long time to come, is, on the whole, we think, 
justified. It is evident that the Committee approached 
what is admittedly a very difficult subject with a 
genuine determination to evolve a_ practicable pro- 
gramme of reform that would not only look well on 
paper but would work; and they have succeeded in 
producing a sound and comprehensive series of pro- 
posals which, if and when they are really put into 
practice, will certainly change the face of urban 
Britain. 

Writing some months ago on the programme outlined 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches, we suggested that, as 
far as the towns were concerned, his programme was not 
very convincing; that it had the appearance of an 
afterthought, designed mainly to redress the balance 
between the attractions offered in the Liberal shop 
window to the rural and the urban voters respectively ; 
and that the mere fact that the Government regarded 
the urban land and housing problem as “* comparatively 
simple ’’ (vide Mr. Asquith’s speech at the National 
Liberal Club in December) beside that of the country 
threw considerable doubt both on the extent of their 
knowledge and the seriousness of their intentions in 
regard to it. We pointed out that the root problem in 
the towns, as in the country, was the problem of wages, 
and that “‘ the most potent instrument for improvement 
in urban housing would be the prompt and general 
application of the Trade Boards Act to every industry in 
which the wage was less than 30s. per week, together 
with an instruction similar to that which we understand 
is to be given to the Agricultural Wages Boards— 
namely, that the wage fixed shall be sufficient to permit 
of the payment of a commercial rent for a decent home. 
We also urged that it would never be possible to tackle 
the urban housing problem seriously, at all events in 
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great ports like London and Liverpool, as long as 
employers of labour were allowed to transfer the burden 
of the irregularity of their demand for labour on to the 
shoulders of the wage-earners; that, in fact, the 
decasualisation of casual employment is as indispensable 
a factor in urban housing reform as the legal minimum 
wage. 

Both these vital points, we are glad to observe, are 
dealt with in the Report that is now published. The 
Committee urge that there is no reason why the policy 
of the Legal Minimum Wage, already accepted for the 
agricultural labourer, should not be extended to the 
town and rapidly expanded. They also lay emphasis 
on the need for dealing with the problem of casual labour 
as an essential part of the whole problem. Their actual 
recommendation is as follows : 


That since the present unsatisfactory housing conditions are largely 
due to the presence, in nearly every town and urban district, of a 
considerable proportion of persons unable to pay an economic rent for 
a sanitary dwelling, the Government shall 

(a) Take means to secure that within a short and defined 
period a minimum wage shall be fixed for all low-paid wage-earners ; 
and that the minimum wage fixed under such statute shall, in the 
case of men of normal ability, not be less than the sum required 
to keep a family of normal size in a state of physical efficiency, 
and to enable them to pay an economic or commercial rent for a 
sanitary dwelling ; and 

(b) Take steps to regulate the labour market with a view to 
decreasing the amounts of casual employment. 

If this recommendation is accepted we shall be getting 
to business. 

The Committee, indeed, seem to have realised that 
housing is not a question to be tinkered with any longer. 
The problem of the slums was one of the recognised 
social problems of the United Kingdom before Mr. Lloyd 
George was born. There have been unnumbered 
investigations, reports, volumes of statistics, and even 
Acts of Parliament purporting to deal with it. But 
although a great deal of effort has been expended, both 
by enthusiastic individual reformers and by many local 
authorities, the fact remains that to all intents and 
purposes the problem exists to-day exactly as it existed 
fifty years ago. The number of slum dwellers may still 
be counted in millions. We recently learnt that Dublin 
has more than 20,000 families living in one-roomed 
homes, and that for 12,000 of these the average accom- 
modation is six persons per room. And which of the 
great cities in England can boast a much better state of 
affairs? In some counties, indeed, notably in South 
Wales, the over-crowding of the urban districts has been 
getting steadily worse and worse even during the past 
two decades. According to the figures of the 1911 
Census, over 3,000,000 people in this country are living 
under overcrowded conditions, and this after a series 
of Housing Acts extending over sixty years, from Lord 
Shaftesbury’s efforts in the early fifties down to Mr. 
Burns’s Act in 1909. What has been lacking has not 
been good intentions but the ability to read the lessons 
of previous failures and the courage to face the necessity 
for more fundamental remedies. 

The Committee propose that at last the matter shall 
be dealt with in a radical and comprehensive manner. 
The first step is to be a survey to be made immediately 
in every town of the actual conditions under which the 
workers are dwelling ; the results of this survey are to 
be published, and every local authority is to be obliged 


— 


to submit a scheme for remedying the defects that have 
been revealed. It is recommended that it should be 
made a definite statutory duty of every local authority 
to see “‘ that adequate and sanitary housing accommo- 
dation is available for the whole of the working-class 
population employed, or reasonably likely to be per. 
manently resident within its area.” The local authority 
is also to be called upon to draft a preliminary town- 
planning scheme to cover the necessary reconstruction 
as well as all future building ; and to include a restriction 
upon the number of houses to be erected on each acre. 


The Committee offer a number of suggestions—none 
of them, we fear, likely to be very effective—with the 
object of cheapening the price of land to be purchased 
for public purposes. They propose that the process of 
acquiring land compulsorily should be greatly simplified, 
and that the price should be fixed by the “ Judicial 
Land Commissioners.” They also recommend that 
local authorities should be given a general power to 
acquire land in advance of their requirements and should 
be enabled either to use such land themselves for public 
purposes or to lease it in the meantime to whom they 
please. On the important question of transit, so 
relevant to any scheme for preventing overcrowding 
and spreading the dwellings of the wage-earning popu- 
lation over a wider area, the Committee in this Urban 
Report, as in their Rural Report, refrain from making 
any definite proposals. They recommend, however, that 
an official enquiry should be made into the whole 
question of the provision and financing of improved 
transit facilities. 

On the subject of rating, the Committee, as might be 
expected, have substantial changes to suggest; and 
here there is a striking similarity between their proposals 
and those of the Minority of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Local Taxation, whose Report was issued on 
Monday. Their object, of course, is to transfer the 
burden of local taxation from buildings and improve- 
ments of all kinds on to bare site values ; but they are 
not prepared to propose that the whole of local expendi- 
ture should forthwith be so transferred. They suggest 
that, by way of immediate relief of existing rates, there 
should be imposed a penny tax on all capital site values 
(which would be roughly equivalent to 1s. 8d. in the 
pound on the annual site value); and that all future 
increases in local expenditure, other than those which 
are covered by Grants-in-Aid from the Exchequer, should 
be met by additions to this new rate. It can hardly be 
said that this is an unreasonably revolutionary pro- 
position. 

Now that we have the whole Report of the Liberal 
Land Committee we are in a position to estimate what 
the great campaign really amounts to. It is not an 
unwarrantable assumption that the Report represents 
in all its outlines and in most of its details the programme 
on which the Government proposes to appeal to the 
country next year. What, then, is this programme 
worth ? We have no hesitation in saying that if the 
Government intend to carry out the whole of it and to 
deal faithfully with all those things which the Committee 
recognise as necessary parts of any effective reform, then 
it is the broadest, most drastic, and most promising 
social programme which any Government has ever 
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submitted to the verdict of the electors of this country. 
Equally we have no hesitation in saying that if the 
Government should attempt to deal with the question 
of urban housing without, at the same time, or indeed 
first, dealing with the questions of urban wages and 
regularity of employment, it will be asking the House of 
Commons to waste its time. The wages question is the 
corner-stone of the whole edifice. We confess that we 
should feel more hopeful on the subject did we not 
remember that only a few weeks ago, in reply to a 
deputation from the Miners’ Federation, the Prime 
Minister, in refusing to extend the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act to surface workers, indicated that, in his 
view, the principle of the Legal Minimum Wage was 
applicable only under comparatively rare and excep- 
tional conditions. If that is the view of the Cabinet, 
then they had better leave urban housing alone. As 
long as thousands of workers in any town receive 
starvation wages so long will that town have its acres of 
slums. But we would rather suppose that Mr. Asquith 
did not mean what he seemed to mean and that he and 
his colleagues intend to “take means to secure that 
within a short and defined period a minimum wage shall 
be fixed for all low-paid wage-earners.” That is as 
worthy a task and as good an election cry as any party 
need desire. 


ALBANIA AND THE FATES 


TT: general position in the Near East, though 
not exactly comfortable, cannot be termed 
utterly bad. Diplomatic relations have now 
been resumed between Bulgaria and Greece as well as 
between Servia and Turkey. It will therefore be possible 
henceforth for explanations and discussions between the 
various Balkan States to go on through normal channels. 
That is something to the good. Moreover, Bulgaria is 
too much taken up with her internal politics, where the 
tension is acute, to have either the time or the power to 
make much of misunderstandings with her neighbours. 
It is true that telegrams come through Sofia describing 
the arrival of Bulgarian refugees from Macedonia, who 
complain that Servian authorities there are showing 
brutality in the process of disarming the population. 
On the other side, telegrams from Belgrade note the 
appearance of armed Bulgarian bands in Northern 
Macedonia. But in the Balkans these sort of telegrams 

answer each other almost mechanically, and probably in 

this case amount to little more than a kind of inter-State 
target practice. They need not be taken too seriously. 

Nor need too much weight be given to the repeated 

telegrams from Constantinople of Turkish designs upon 

Mitylene and Chios. The Young Turks have not yet 

got their big loan from the French financiers. Until 

they do they are likely to be on their best behaviour. 

Moreover, when they do get the money we shall be 

surprised if conditions are not attached to it which make 

any outrageous breach of the peace by Turkey difficult 
for some years. That the Turks are capable of breaking 
any conditions imposed upon them as soon as convenient 
they have over and over again shown. Only the other 
day they raised some money in Western Europe to pay 





their civil servants, and spent it on buying a Dread- 
nought. But forewarned is forearmed, and the financiers, 
with this recent warning before their eyes, are not likely 
to let the Young Turks have an early chance of beginning 
another Balkan War. 

The danger spot in the Balkans at the moment is not 
on the eastern side of the peninsula, but on the western. 
There the new-born Albania is in the cradle: around it 
sit the Fates spinning the threads of its destiny. The 
outlook could not well be less reassuring. For reasons 
which we have given often, and need not therefore repeat 
now, the task of turning savage Albania into anything at 
all like a civilised State would, under any cicumstances, 
be a task for a giant. The Concert of Europe, deliberately 
or unconsciously, has done its best to make it impossible. 
Not only have they imposed a Christian prince on 
Moslems, but they have sent Prince William to his task 
without providing him either with an international army 
strong enough to beat down opposition, or with more 
than a very modest sum of money. This sum, such as it 
is, comes through Austria and Italy, a feature which 
does not tend to diminish Albanian suspiciousness of the 
new ruler. Moreover, the Powers have stationed him at 
Durazzo, which is malarious in summer and unpopular 
all the year round. The reason for this choice is found 
in the personality of Essad Pasha. That adventurous 
chief is the instrument through which Austria and Italy 
hope to direct Albania. Essad, whose record in connec- 
tion with Turkish politics, with the defence of Skutari, 
and with its surrender, is too well known to need com- 
ment, is the strongest of the Albanian chieftains. Within 
a radius of forty or fifty miles round Durazzo his word is 
law in a realm where there is no other law. He is rich, 
and is perhaps as clever as he is untrustworthy. He is 
a Moslem, and is hospitable, bold, and popular. On the 
one hand, Austria and Italy regard him as a useful tool 
for imposing their nominee prince on the Albanians ; on 
the other hand, Essad probably considers the Prince and 
his money as equally useful to him. His simple purpose 
is to make himself virtual ruler of Albania, It is clear 
that he is indispensable to Prince William, and for an 
indispensable man he is far too dangerous. For the rest, 
the Prince seems so far to be doing nothing to assert or 
exercise authority over four-fifths of the country. The 
interesting moment will be when he begins to do so. At 
present he is living more or less shut up in an improvised 
palace at Durazzo. There we may, if we please, imagine 
him to be brooding over constructive schemes; or we 
may suppose that he is merely waiting and wondering. 

Risky as is the choice of Essad Pasha as chief lieutenant 
for Prince William, it is by no means the most pressing 
and immediate of Prince William's difficulties. That is 
provided by the position in Epirus. To the conven- 
tional diplomatist this must indeed seem amazing. 
Nearly two months ago the Great Powers finally indi- 
cated to Greece that North Epirus must be evacuated 
by March 31st, and that the Epirotes must henceforth 
become Albanians. Greece promised to obey, and there 
is no reason whatever to doubt the good faith of the 
Greek Government. But diplomacy has run its head 
against one of those incalculable obstacles which some- 
times defeat the best laid plans of the greatest Foreign 
Offices. It is face to face with a genuine popular 
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movement compounded of exasperation and race feeling. 
Greek Government or no Greek Government, four-fifths 
of the Northern Epirotes regard themselves as Greeks and 
will have none of Albania. They have broken out, have 
risen in arms, and have proceeded to take charge of their 
own country as fast as the Greek troops have evacuated 
it. In the north-east of the district of their province 
around the towns of Koritza and Kolonia their move- 
ment has been obstructed by the concerted action of the 
Greek Government with the officers of the Prince of 
Albania. The Greeks before departing invited the 
Albanian officers in and handed over the towns to them 
and their gendarmerie. The result has been conflicts 
between the insurgent Epirotes and the Albanians ; 
also outrages by Albanian “ irregulars ’’—that is to say, 
ordinary marauders. Generally the Epirotes have 
more than held their own in the fight. They have 
artillery and many of them have seen service in the 
Greek army. Prince William is quite powerless to put 
them down. Their leader, M. Zographos, has been 
negotiating with the Government at Durazzo; but his 
terms, which amounted to a virtual autonomy, have 
been rejected by the Prince’s advisers, who have appealed 
to the Great Powers to interfere. To make complexity 
more complex the Greek Government has for the 
moment suspended the process of evacuation and has 
appealed to the Powers to insist upon the granting of 
some sort of conditions to the Epirotes as the only 
safeguard against a desperate local conflict. M. Veni- 
zelos is too prudent to threaten to keep his troops in any 
part of the disputed district against the will of the 
Powers. He has not said that he will, and clearly 
intends to do nothing of the kind. But he indicates that 
their complete withdrawal would be followed by the 
occupation of Koritza and Kolonia by the Epirotes—an 
event which would be extremely unpalatable to the 
Powers, especially Austria. It is probable that the 
Greek troops will have to go. It then remains to be 
seen whether the Powers will advise Prince William to 
grant provincial autonomy to the Epirotes in return for 
some annual contribution to his scanty revenue. Failing 
that, the position both in Albania and Epirus will 
rapidly become one both disheartening to Prince William 
and disagreeable to the diplomatists whose cynical 
disregard of right and wrong has brought it about. 
PLINTHOs. 


GRANTS IN AID 
QO Royal Commissions and Departmental Com- 


mittees there are, it is said, three kinds. 

There is the Escape from a Dilemma; there 
is the Honourable Burial, and there is the Pursuit of a 
Policy. Three years ago, when Mr. Lloyd George 
appointed a Departmental Committee to enquire into 
the relations between Imperial and Local Taxation, 
there were sceptics who thought that this costly and 
dilatory expedient belonged to the first, if not to the 
second-class. The Final Report (of which an analysis 


will be found in our Blue Book Supplement this 
week)—-still more, perhaps, the carefully chosen date of 
publication—indicates that the three years’ enquiry 
has been of the third class. What the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wanted, and that not in 1912, nor yet, as 


it proved, in 1913, but, as things have turned out, just 
before the Budget of 1914, was a concrete, practicable 
common-sense way of satisfying the rising clamour 
of the Local Authorities for increased Grants in Aid. 
The Departmental Committee has cleared up the mess 
into which the unfortunate Goschen finance of 1888 and 
the hand-to-mouth expedients of successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer have left our financial system. It 
presents Mr. Lloyd George, not with a logically com- 
plete and theoretically consistent scheme of making all 
things new, but with a practical policy for reorganising 
the Grants in Aid in such a way as to remedy the worst 
evils, and give the Local Authorities practically an 
additional five millions a year out of the Exchequer. 
Education, roads, poor relief, police, criminal prosecu- 
tions, and public health all are to secure financial assist- 
ance. And these proposals, we are entitled to assume, 
will figure, in substance, in the now imminent Budget. 

How Gladstone would have shrieked against such a 
raid on the Exchequer—practically twice as extensive 
as the most extreme proposals of the Conservative 
Royal Commission of 1896-1901! In nothing has that 
elusive, all-embracing, hypothetical fluid, the British 
Constitution, changed so much during the past thirty 
years as in the position of the Grant in Aid. A genera- 
tion ago it was an anomalous excrescence on the finan- 
cial system, a dole conceded by weak Ministries to the 
clamour of the ratepayers, a wanton incitement to local 
extravagance. Now it is the foundation of all successful 
relations between central and local government, the 
very basis of efficient finance (which is, of course, very 
different from avoiding expenditure), the indispensable 
instrument by which we combine the energy, initiative, 
and freedom of local autonomy with a real enforcement 
of the “‘National Minimum of Civilised Life’’ and central 
control. We realise that, where the Local Authorities 
are concerned, no small part of the difference between 
legislation that is effective (like the Education Acts) 
and legislation that is little better than a dead letter 
(like the Children Act) hangs on whether or not use is 
made of a scientifically devised Grant in Aid. How 
many million years of health have been lost since 1848 
because there has hitherto been no Grant in Aid of 
expenditure under the Public Health Acts! Thus, if 
we consider the real constitution under which we live— 
that which effectively touches the daily lives of the 
great mass of the people, not merely the pageantry that 
delights both the crowd and the text-book writers—it 
is not too much to say that the most practically useful 
element in this constitution for the England of the 
twentieth century is not the Crown or the Second 
Chamber or the Right of Petition, but the Grant in Aid. 

What is good about this Report, besides its practical 
character, is the insistence throughout on the Grant in 
Aid, in all departments, being made an instrument of 
central control, a stimulus for increasing local activity, 
a potent lever against the somnolent inefficiency of so 
much of our local government. In contrast with the 
Report of thirteen years ago, each proposal has avowedly 
for its object not the relief of the ratepayer, who is 
clearly not going to get much out of it, but the improve- 
ment of the administration. This is to be secured by 
abolishing not only the complications of “ assigned 
revenues ” and ‘“ Exchequer Contribution Accounts,” 
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and the subvention under the Agricultural Rates Act, 
but also the fixed grants for particular services, such as 
those now dispensed, for no useful end whatsoever, by 
the Local Government Board. For these are to be 
substituted grants in aid of each service as a whole, 
dependent on its efficiency, varying in proportion to the 
local expenditure, with automatic mitigation for poor 
districts, under the control of the central executive 
department concerned. In the case of elementary 
education the eight existing grants are to be superseded 
by a single block grant varying according to the expendi- 
ture, the average attendance, and the rateable value. 
This, it is found, may be put in the precise formula of 
“36s. per child, plus two-fifths of the net expenditure, 
minus the produce of a sevenpenny rate.”’ This will give 
substantial relief to Ebbw Vale and Tottenham, London 
and Leeds; whilst the rates will go up in places like 
Grantham, Eastbourne, Bournemouth, and Richmond, 
where educational efficiency has hitherto not been very 
energetically pursued. In the case of higher education, 
the grant will vary in exact proportion to the expendi- 
ture. In the case of the Poor Law the grant will be 
fixed for seven years at 60 per cent. of the salaries paid ; 
whilst six shillings per week per head will be paid for 
lunatics in asylums, and three shillings for defectives in 
the workhouses, “in cases where proper provision is 
made to the satisfaction of the Local Government Board 
for the separation of this class of paupers from other 
inmates of the workhouse.’ If this provision is insisted 
on, as we sincerely hope it will be, and honestly adminis- 
tered by the Local Government Board, it will lead to an 
enormous improvement in what are now euphemistically 
no longer termed workhouses, but “ institutions.”” The 
police grant remains at half the net expenditure, but is 
made to include new items. Half the cost of main- 
taining main roads, and a quarter of the cost of county 
roads, will be paid by the Road Board, which is thus to 
be transformed definitely into the Central Department 
for Roads, making a national classification of roads and 
becoming directly responsible to the House of Commons 
for this service. And a new grant of a million is to be 
given in aid of Public Health, payable—we regret to say 
—not in proportion to the expenditure, but at sixpence 
per head of the population. This method of allocation 
is contrary to all the other proposals of the Report. It 
is a blot on the scheme, and one which Mr. Lloyd George 
ought not to accept. It would reward the somnolent 
and inefficient Local Sanitary Authority as handsomely 
as the most active and energetic. It would rapidly lead 
to discontent, unless a quinquennial census were at once 
conceded. It is, we can only conclude, a sign of the 
difficulty of getting the Local Government Board 
officials out of the rut. Let us hope the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will find a better way of allocating the 
much-needed Public Health grant than the Committee 
has done. It ought, at least, to be made dependent on 


the fulfilment, by each local authority, of all its duties 
under the Public Health Acts, the whole service being 
periodically reported on, just as the local police force is 
reported on before the police grant is payable. Finally, 
one of the most important features of the Report is the 
very sensible proposal to make the new Land Valuation 
Department responsible for preparing, in respect of 





every parish in the kingdom, the draft Valuation List, 
whilst leaving it to the Assessment Committee in each 
locality to hear appeals and settle the list. This ought, 
at last, to give us something like evenness of assessment. 

We refuse to join in the abuse with which these 
proposals may not improbably be greeted by some of 
those who hoped for a complete shifting of the basis of 
local rating from the existing hereditaments to bare 
site-values. The reorganisation of the Grants in Aid is, 
in the interests of education and public health and with 
the necessity for greatly increased expenditure, of the 
utmost urgency. Local administration, on which life 
and public well-being depend, is actually stopping for it. 
If the necessary financial arrangements are to come at 
once into force, the amount of legislation required must 
be kept down to a minimum. We cannot expect, when 
the national valuation of site-values is not yet completed 
and published, to get a complete alteration of the basis of 
local rating in a report on the relation between Imperial 
and Local Taxation. Nor does it seem to us that, either 
in point of urgency or in regard to the magnitude of its 
probable effects, this matter is at all comparable to the 
matters to which the Report is mainly devoted. All the 
same, we regret, with the minority of six who sign a 
Separate Report on the subject, that opportunity has 
not been found to introduce, in the moderate and prac- 
tical form that they suggest, even a tentative beginning 
of this equitable reform. 


STUPIDITY 


Surely honest men may thank God they belong to “ the Stupid Party” ! 
—** The Spectator,” March 28th, 1914. 
T is a terrible thing to boast of one’s stupidity, even 
I in irony. It is a still more terrible thing to 
associate stupidity with honesty. There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of honesty, but stupidity in the 
garb of honesty is the merest masquerader. There was 
once a member of a local body whom we heard praised 
in the words: “ He’s the only honest man in the 
Corporation, and that’s because he’s too stupid to be 
anything else.”” We doubt if predestined honesty of 
this sort is in any way entitled to a statue. It has its 
public uses, no doubt, as an occasional stumbling-block 
to those who traffic both in their own and other people’s 
virtue. Here, at least, is virtue that cannot be bought 
at a crisis. On the other hand, it does not withstand 
the temptations of gold a bit more sturdily than it 
withstands the appeals of reason. It will not move 
either for a thousand pounds or for the Archangel 
Gabriel. It bars the way to Heaven and the road to 
Hell impartially. It has the unbudgeableness of the ass 
rather than the adaptability which enables human 
beings to survive on this wrinkled planet. Even so, we 
admit we have a sneaking respect and affection for 
honest stupid people in private life. It is when they 
feel called upon to devote their combined honesty and 
stupidity to public affairs that we begin to tremble and 
to wonder whether, after all, an honest fool or a clever 
rogue is likely to do better service to the State. Oscar 
Wilde once said it was well that good people did not live 
to see the evil results of their goodness and that wicked 
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people did not live to see the good results of their 
wickedness. This is true, perhaps, no matter how 
cunning one may be in one’s goodness or how provident 
in one’s vices. But it is especially true of that blind and 
bigoted honesty which cannot see farther than its nose. 
We know a town where the lamplighter twenty years 
ago was an honest old man of the blind and bigoted 
type. It was his duty to go out and light the lamps of 
the little town on every night when there was no moon. 
One month, however, it was noticed that all the lamps 
were alight while the moon was blazing full, and that 
when the moon was dark the lamps were dark too. The 
old man was called before the town committee to 
account for his disobedience of orders. Instead of 
apologising, however, he firmly insisted that he had 
done his duty, and produced a calendar to prove that the 
moon was obscured on the nights on which everybody 
had seen it shining, and that it might have reasonably 
been expected to shine on the nights on which it was 
obscured. He was asked why he did not trust his eyes, 
but he said that he always went by the calendar, and he 
would not yield an inch of his position till someone took 
his calendar from him and noticed that it was not even 
a current calendar, but a calendar of the previous year. 
There, we think, is a dramatisation of a very common 
form of honesty. It is as common, perhaps, among 
Cabinet Ministers and Churchmen as among aged lamp- 
lighters. It expresses itself in adherence not only to 
antiquated Mother-Seigel calendars but to constitutions 
and confessions of faith that have lost their meaning. 
Whether this can justly be called honesty at all is a 
question with something to be said on both sides. It is 
certainly stupidity of the very best quality. 

One of the reasons why we rather disbelieve in 
reverencing stupidity is that it is not always so honest as 
it looks. It is often, we believe, an armour instinctively, 
if not deliberately, put on by comfortable people. 
This kind of stupidity has sometimes been attributed to 
excessive eating and drinking, as when Holinshed wrote 
of the sixteenth-century Scots that “ they far exceed us 
in overmuch and distemperate gormandise, and so 
engross their bodies that diverse of them do oft become 
unapt to any other purpose than to spend their times in 
large tabling and belly cheer.” But we have known 
gluttons who have yet had all their wits about them and 
ladies who could hardly get through the wing of a 
chicken and were nevertheless as stupid as a prize cat 
blinking beside the fire. There is more in it than the 
stomach. Stupidity of the kind we mean is really an 
ingeniously built castle with moat and drawbridge to 
guard against the entrance of the facts of life—at least, 
of the disagreeable facts of life. It is by a perfect net- 
work of castles of this kind that so many feudal privi- 
leges have been kept alive generations after anyone 
defends the idea of feudalism. Against stupidity, it has 
been said, the gods themselves fight in vain, and it is 
hardly to be wondered at that democracy also falls back 
from the impassive walls of those old castles like a 
broken tide. It is only fair to say, however, that again 
and again different noble inmates—how suggestive a 
word—of the castles have refused to shelter themselves 
behind the drawbridge of stupidity and have even 
offered to lead the people in an assault on castles in 





general. It is then usually discovered that the people, 
too, have their dear retreat of stupidity to which they fly 
on the first hint of a raid upon Utopia. The stupidity 
of the underfed is an even more desperate thing than the 
stupidity of the overfed, and, when a castellan offers his 
sword to their cause, they merely look at each other and 
ask darkly: ‘‘ What’s he going to get out of it?” Itis 
the popular stupidity which led Mr. Shaw the other day 
to observe that he had more hope of converting a million- 
aire than a millionaire’s chauffeur to Socialism. Cer- 
tainly it is the stupid in the back streets who make the 
stupid in the castles secure. The latter see in the former, 
indeed, not only their first line of defence, but their 
justification. We are afraid, however, that they see 


' their justification in everything and everybody. They 


wrap themselves up in little comforting thoughts that 
the poor do not feel things as the respectable do. We 
have heard a fashionable artist, for instance, in the wild 
days of winter, arguing that there was no need to pity a 
blind beggar shivering at a street-corner. ‘“‘ Each of us 
is kept warm,” he declared, “ by a little stove in his 
stomach, and you would be surprised to know how little 
it takes to keep a man like that’s stove alight. You see, 
he’s been training himself all his life to do with very little 
food and very little clothing and to sit out in all kinds of 
weather. A fall in the temperature that would paralyse 
you or me would affect him hardly more than a fall in the 
price of champagne. You see, he’s learned to do without 
things.” There was almost a note of envy in his voice 
for the man who had learned to do without things— 
without soap, and meat, and blankets, and clothes- 
brushes, and servants, and fires, and sunshine. That 
seems to be one of the favourite hypocrisies of the 
stupid, the pretence of envying the poor. We have seen 
a merchant grow suddenly eloquent as he described the 
happy lot of the working-man, who had nothing to do but 
draw his wages, and compared it with the anxious life of 
the employer, who had all the cares and responsibilities of 
the business on his shoulders. The rich never feel so good 
as when they are speaking of their possessions as respon- 
sibilities. Hear a mistress set forth the advantages of 
the life of a servant-girl—how she not only gets higher 
wages than servants ever got before, but the good food 
she gets, and no rent to pay ! She even becomes mawkish 
over the fortune of a girl who is too poor to be called 
upon to pay rates and taxes. Alas, these idylls of the 
kitchen are all written in the drawing-room! If a ser- 
vant’s life were all a matter of freedom from rent and 
rates and taxes and the worries of making both ends 
meet on a thousand a year, the idylls would be apt 
enough ; but it is just possible that even to make both 
ends meet on twenty-five pounds a year may have its 
own difficulties. Certainly one has a right to suspect 
these ladies who glorify the life of the cook and the par- 
lour-maid. We shall refuse to believe in them till we 
hear that they have run away from their husbands to 
take one of those sinecures advertised in the domestic 
service columns of the Morning Post. But, perhaps, 
their sense of duty is too strong to allow them to evade 
their responsibilities in that way. 

Stupidity, then, might be defined as a resignation to 
other people’s misfortunes. Alternatively it is a way of 
regarding comforts as responsibilities and of getting out 
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of one’s uncomfortable responsibilities altogether. 
There is no greater enemy of change. For, granted 
enough stupidity, it is easy to believe that Hell itself is 
Heaven. It is the stupidity of the rich, rather than any 
deliberate heartlessness, that permits so many of them to 
live cheerfully on ill-paid labour and slum rents. On the 
whole, the cheerful dullness of rich people is rarer than it 
was a century ago. Then it was reinforced by political 
economy which regarded transactions in human beings 
in much the same light as transactions in pounds of tea. 
Not quite that, perhaps, or they would not have abolished 
the slave trade. Our first awakening out of our stupidity 
to the right of other people to live happened just before 
we gave up cannibalism. The second happened just 
before we gave up slavery. The third will happen just 
before we give up capitalism. Obviously, it is only our 
stupidity which enables us to go on putting the rights of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry before the rights of the race. 
It is only our stupidity which makes us believe that, 
while it is right that superfluous wealth should be taxed 
a shilling in the pound for the good of all, it would be 
robbery to tax it ten shillings in the pound for the good 
of all. The first statesman who levied the first tax 
thereby announced the dual ownership of property 
between the citizen and the State. He vindicated the 
right of the State, representing the common good, to a 
first share in property as against the individual, repre- 
senting only his private good. The income-tax stands 
for exactly the same principle in regard to State 
rights as would the nationalisation of the land or the 
railways. As we grow less stupid, we shall gradually 
awake to the fact that there is no right to food and 
shelter and State benevolence that we possess which 
our neighbours ought not also in justice to possess. 
We shall gradually understand, for instance, that it is 
not worth while that a thousand children should be 
brought up in the gutters of misery in order that a few 
dozen gentlemen may sup on plovers’ eggs. It has 
already dawned upon us that, if pensions are good for 
field-marshals, they cannot be so very bad for linen- 
lappers. Perhaps we shall yet live to see that a pension 
is a very good thing to begin life with as well as to end 
life with. In the meantime, most of us are either too 
comfortable or too miserable to think about such 
things. Our stupidity, at least, keeps conscience or 
revolution from destroying the peace of our meals. 


A STRIKE IN ARCADY 


O the established country-dweller it is a matter 
almost of despair to convey to the agile towns- 
man how stern are the impalpable barriers 

which divide one district from another and, only too often, 
one cottage from the next. Nothing is more frequently 
remarked by lovers of the countryside than the perfec- 
tion with which, in spite of railways and motor-cars and 
modern education, adjacent villages retain their distine- 
tive atmosphere, with the result, as Mrs. Wharton says, 
that “so few miles make a distance and so short a dis- 
tance a difference.” The picture is generally presented 
on its idyllic side as part of a study in esthetic apprecia- 
tion. Unfortunately, it has another aspect. Distances 





are measured, after all, not by miles, but by minds, and in 
the strongholds of rural peace minds settle down into a 
vegetative torpor so complete that all their power of 
exchange vanishes. Ideas have no foothold. If they 
flash past occasionally, they leave only the faintest trace 
of their passage on the dark glass of the camera, which is 
responsive only to the familiar deep-seated intuitions 
that connect themselves with person and place. What 
is true at Bledington is not true at Kingham, a mile and 
a half away. The world of the railwayman and the 
world of the farm labourer have nothing or little in 
common, though they may have lived in the same. street 
for ten years. The reader who is interested to fathom 
these pools of rural stagnancy should attend the meetings 
of a Parish Council in some village where the labourers 
are sufficiently aware of themselves to elect, circum- 
stances aiding, their natural representatives. The 
movement of debate in such a council will remind him 
irresistibly of the laborious and disconnected gropings 
of the legs of a beetle on its back. Mental machinery is 
wanting for the presentment of a clear issue on any sub- 
ject: the question is never what proposal is made, but 
who makes it and for what personal ends. Suspicions 
and prejudices warp when they do not absorb discussion ; 
and if a sensible decision is arrived at at one meeting, it is 
likely to be rescinded at the next. 

This is what constitutes the essential difficulty of 
organisation among rural labourers in the most backward 
districts. It is not the present conditions of their work 
or livelihood that cripple them so much as the effects 
remaining in them, embodied in them, of the conditions 
of the past. They are capable of standing together to a 
man in the defence of any time-honoured right—or 
wrong. Let anyone come forward in a village where 
some trifling charity endowment is distributed—a few 
loaves of bread, or a blanket, or half-a-crown all round at 
Christmas time—and let him propose some wiser or more 
equitable or even some more generally profitable regula- 
tion of the funds, and he will be met by howls of execra- 
tion delivered with unanimity and maintained until the 
offensive notion is dropped. There lacks, then, not the 
sense of solidarity itself, but the recognition of any 
positive ground or purpose to sustain or to be compassed 
by it. Union exists as a fact, but the idea of using it 
deliberately as a weapon does not occur, and never can 
occur until the strength and service of the weapon is 
intimately, slowly, and successfully experienced. 

It is for this reason that the strike of the operatives at 
the Tweed Mill in Chipping Norton is watched with un- 
usual sympathy and anxiety by rural friends of Trade 
Unionism. Chipping Norton and its surroundings are, 
of course, incredibly isolated, incredibly unaware of the 
meaning of modern movements and of the forces behind 
them. But.it would be useless to pretend that Trade 
Unionism is a new proposition there. After all, there is a 
railroad through the town, which is in close touch with an 
important section of the Great Western main line. Only 
a little while ago, too, the workers at a blanket factory at 
Witney, an Oxfordshire town of well-known name, but 
of equivalent remoteness from the world, joined a Union, 
The idea of Trade Unionism, then, is generally familiar. 
But an idea, to the rural mind, is something dead and 
valueless ; it is in the clouds and belongs with myth and 
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legend. And the movement in Chipping Norton is doing 
something that, through the ready acquiescence of the 
employers, the movement at Witney failed to do: it is 
slowly bringing the idea of combination down out of the 
region of vague and fruitless dreaming, and showing, 
conclusively because so gradually, what it amounts to as a 
working instrument. 

Had the representatives of Messrs. Bliss & Son met 
their employees in a reasonable spirit, the strike, which 
has now been running over three months, would never 
have taken place and the formation of a new branch of the 
Workers’ Union in a solitary and insignificant mill would 
have passed without notice. But, standing to organised 
employment as the most blundering and besotted yokel 
stands to organised labour, they have seen fit to convert 
the occasion into a unique educative opportunity and 
have done inestimable service to the cause they abhor. 
There is prospect of a long struggle yet, and the longer 
the struggle the more valuable will be the lessons learned 
from it. Of course what is of chief importance is that 
victory, when it comes, should be on the right side ; 
and there is always a chance that the workers will be 
starved out (they need £30 weekly, over and above the 
£50 they get from the Workers’ Union), but the struggle 
itself adds, every day that it goes on, to the number of 
slow, plodding, impenetrable minds which, once they 
have grasped and mastered an intelligible impression, 
hold to it with bull-dog tenacity and would sooner expire 
than let it go. We cannot quarrel, then, with Messrs. Bliss 
& Son ; for they have been ingenuous instruments for the 
furtherance of a movement which the natural processes 
of events would hardly have been expected to bring 
forth. The Workers’ Union is open to agricultural 
labourers ; and as week by week goes by and the strike 
committee are known to receive their £50 cheque, the nail 
of conviction—the sense of solid undeniable purpose, of 
good sense, and an attainable end behind the strikers— 
goes imperceptibly home. Rural workers burn no longer 
with the accumulated passion of grievance which Joseph 
Arch could draw upon. Their degenerateness comes out 
in nothing so much as in their half-sullen complacency. 
Yet the conditions under which they work still place them 
in a position of disadvantage in combination relatively 
as great as in his days. No movement is to be expected 
from them in the essentially rural districts unless, as in 
this case, their lesson is read to them in such large letters 
as alone they can understand. 

The strike may be the more relied on to produce these 
slow leavening effects because of the freshness of enthu- 
siasm with which it is being conducted by those immedi- 
ately involved in it. For their keen apprehension of 
the spirit of Trade Unionism has risen, in spite of bitter 
winds, like a flower out of virgin soil, and has endowed an 
industrial conflict with many of the associations of a 
spiritual revival. Chipping Norton is for the first time 
in its memory a centre from which life consciously 
emanates, and the strikers, if they are teaching and are 
out to teach the countryside a lesson, are also newly 
aware how much they have themselves to learn. More 
than half of them are women, and the question of the vote, 
which militancy and medizvalism have between them 
successfully banished till now from Chipping Norton 
homes, appears already as a matter to be seriously 





a 


discussed ; and even the thought of Socialism itself finds 
harbour. The name was never yet heard in this district, 
except as used for purposes of dark climax on the politica] 
platform. The Socialist, as there referred to, in the Tory’s 
last and most sinister insinuation, the Radical’s astonished 
and contemptuous disclaimer, was surely the villain of our 
political novelette, a man deeply versed in every social 
and domestic infamy. We discover now that Socialism 
—at least in the one aspect of it with which we have been 
made familiar—may be simply the associating together 
of men and women in the spirit of charity and for the 
purposes of justice: and the shock to the system is as 
great as if we had seen education or religion or poetry 
itself not as things submitted to or preached or praised, 
but as a natural requirement and fulfilment of our lives, 
BasIL DE SELINCOURT. 


THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN 
ITALY 


MILAN, 
HE movement for the political emancipation of 
women in Italy may be said to have been patronised 
from the beginning by patriots like Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, who recognised even in 1856—60 the splendid co- 
operation of women in the cause of national freedom and 
their consequent right to be accepted as fellow-citizens. The 
women themselves were, however, content to merge their sex 
aspiration in the general patriotic struggle, and, with the 
exception of Signora Anna Maria Mozzoni, they did not even 
protest when United Italy swept away the limited municipal 
franchise enjoyed by women under the Austrian government. 
Throughout these years, in fact, the pioneer women were 
absorbed in philanthropic work. In 1863 Laura Mante- 
gazza founded in Milan the first Working Women’s Society 
for Mutual Assistance, which was followed all over Italy 
by hundreds of similar institutions (Sociela di Mutuo 
Soccorso)—institutions which have become the basis of 
subsequent organisations of women workers. 

From 1863 onwards the question of the municipal and 
parliamentary suffrage has been always cropping up in 
Parliament, and has been advocated by such well-known 
statesmen as Peruzzi in 1863, Zanardelli in 1883, by Depretis 
in 1888, and finally by Signor Roberto Mirabelli in 1905. 
From 1902 the women themselves, led by Signora Anna Maria 
Mozzoni, have been repeatedly petitioning Parliament for 
the franchise. It is interesting to note that no Italian 
statesman of any standing has asserted that women are 
not fitted for the vote. Signor Giolitti, who rejected the 
women’s petition in 1907, rejected it expressly on the ground 
that it was desirable to remove the civil disabilities of 
women first, and even to-day this powerful statesman, who 
controls immense majorities in Parliament, merely pleads 
for a gradual extension of women’s rights, beginning with the 
free disposal of married women’s property, which is still 
denied to them. But, like statesmen in other countries, he 
never finds the right time or the right place at which to begin. 

The only two political parties who have ever seriously 
contemplated the extension of the franchise to women are, 
oddly enough, the two parties most bitterly opposed to each 
other—the Roman Catholic Party on the one hand, and the 
Socialist Party on the other. The ordinary Conservative 
considers that the place of the women is the home, whilst the 
Liberal and the Radical, though theymay theoretically believe 
in women’s rights, are privately fearful of the influence of the 
Church. The Socialist Party was the first to inscribe 
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Women’s Rights on its banner, but it took no parliamentary 
action until 1912. In that year Dr. Anna Kuliscioff, the 
leader of Socialist women and the founder of the Italian 
Female Socialist Union, succeeded in persuading the Socialist 
Congress of Reggio Emilia to pass a strong resolution initiat- 
ing an agitation in favour of women’s suffrage. Unfortu- 
nately, the Socialist women refuse to ally themselves with the 
middle-class women’s movement, and are perpetually assert- 
ing that the Class War is far more important than women’s 
emancipation. Moreover, the middle-class Feminist Socie- 
ties, such as the Lega per la tutela degli Interessi femminili, 
established in 1892 in Milan, or the Unione Femminile, 
established in 1900, seem to be much more concerned with 
questions such as the obligation of the father for main- 
tenance of illegitimate children, the public provision for 
maternity, the struggle against the white slave traffic, and 
women’s part in charitable administration, than they are in 
obtaining the Parliamentary franchise. Hence the first 
league for women’s enfranchisement was established in 
Rome as recently as 1906, spreading afterwards to Turin, 
Milan, Genoa, and other large towns. These suffrage socie- 
ties concern themselves chiefly with getting the vote, but they 
are also interested in getting women to make use of their 
partial right to representation on local Chambers of Com- 
merce, Arbitration Councils, and Public Assistance Com- 
mittees. 

It must be admitted that Italy is behindhand in her fight 
for the suffrage ; but in some other aspects of the women’s 
movement she has done pioneer work. For instance, it was 
in Italy—and not in Scandinavia or the United States, as is 
generally believed—that the co-education of men and women 
was first started. Ever since 1875 all the secondary schools 
have been opened to girls, and women have been engaged as 
teachers for boys as well as girls in these public secondary 
and “classical” schools, and have served as Government 
inspectors of schools and as professors in universities. 
There are three distinguished women University lecturers : 
the well-known Dr. Montessori, the educational reformer, 
and Signorina Labriola, who lectures on Law in the Univer- 
sity of Rome (though she is not allowed to practise at the 
Bar), the third lady being an official Government lecturer. 
The right to practise at the Bar is still in doubt: the Act 
determining this right does not mention the sex, but uses the 
Italian word “ uomo,” which means both “man” and 
“human being,” and everything, therefore, depends on the 
interpretation given by the judge to this word. But the 
entry to the Law was denied after a long debate to Signorina 
Lidia Poet of Turin in 1884, and again to Signorina Labriola 
in 1912. 

As regards the position of women in industry, there are 
some six millions earning their own livelihood. Of these 
three millions are employed in agriculture, 264,109 in the 
silk industry (of the latter no less than 120,402 in Lombardy 
alone), 539,422 in the cotton industry (of these, again, no less 
than 113,188 in Lombardy alone). The wages of women 
employed in factories vary from 75 centesimi to 1 lira or 14 
lira (about sixpence to one shilling) for 10 to 10} hours’ work 
a day : only a minority of women reach 2 lire (that is, 1s. 6d. 
per day). The women employed in agriculture earn 1 to 1} 
lira in Piedmont, and less than 1 lira in Lombardy (an 
Italian lira is about 9}d.). Owing to the disorganised 
state of women’s labour, they are everywhere sweated by 
employers. But even these conditions are a great improve- 
ment on the conditions of employment prior to the passing of 
the first Factory Act in 1901, limiting hours of women and 
children, We owe this and other like protective legislation 
to the Socialist Party, inspired by Dr. Anna Kuliscioff ; and 

it is the Socialist Party who have secured a Maternity Bene- 
fit for women engaged in industry (oddly enough, women 





engaged in agriculture are excluded) providing 40 lire for 
four weeks’ abstention from work after confinement. The 
cause of the three million women employed in agriculture has 
been taken up by Argentina Altobelli, the brave 
secretary of the National Farmworkers’ Association of Italy. 
This Association comprises both men and women, and has 
been noted for its militant tactics. 

This activity on the part of the Socialists roused the 
Clericals to start on the work of social reform. As in Belgium 
and France, they started distinctively Roman Catholic 
Associations of wage-earners to counteract the Socialist 
propaganda. These clerical Trade Unions now count among 
the factory workers some 75,750 men and 35,560 women, as 
against the 415,084 men and 73,240 women belonging to 
the unsectarian organisations—that is to say, whilst the 
Catholic Trade Unions have 40 per cent. women and 60 per 
cent. men, the unsectarian Trade Unions have 15 per cent. 
women and 85 per cent. men. Hence there is some reason 
for fearing the clerical influence on the women. For we 
must remember that these Roman Catholic Trade Unions 
are under the direct control of the Bishops, and, though they 
are sometimes managed by laymen, they are obliged to have 
an ecclesiastical assistant appointed by the Bishop and 
directly responsible to him for the religious tone of the 
Association. It is, indeed, interesting to note that, in so far 
as the women’s Trade Unions are concerned, it is this “ spiri- 
tual ” or “ ecclesiastical” assistant who alone has the right 
to represent them in their negotiations with the employer. 
These Catholic organisations of women in industry have 
their own schools and their own domestic economy classes. 
The marked success of this religious industrial organisation is 
reflected in the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
towards the franchise. The Clerical Party is so thoroughly 
convinced of the power of the Church over the women 
through the confessional that some Clericals in Parliament 
warmly support the extension of the suffrage to women. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to make the women of 
Northern European countries understand the backward state 
of the women of Southern Italy and Sicily, not to speak of 
Sardinia. In some of these countries the woman of the 
working classes is a beast of burden and the woman of the 
middle and higher class nearly an “ odalisque” ! No young 
woman of the middle class dares to walk abroad alone 
unattended by a duenna, and she mostly sits at home or 
drives out in a carriage ; she may not receive visits from men, 
and Mass on Sundays and holy days is almost her only 
diversion. She is considered so much the property of her 
husband that in some recent cases of murder through 

justifiable jealousy juries have refused to consider it a crime. 
The number of illiterate women in Italy far exceeds the 
number of illiterate men. If the women even of Northern 
Italy have not yet accomplished more for their emanci- 
pation, we must remember that they belong to a Latin 
country where capacity for organisation and disciplined 
co-operation seem difficult to learn not only for the women, 
but also for the men. Betry BaEr-STEIN. 


MISTRAL 


LAMARTINE said, on reading Mireille, “ The 

M people must save the people.” Mistral was a 
peasant, so was Roumanille, so was Anselme 

Mathieu; these were the three who formed the Félibrige. 
The mere facts of the great Provengal’s life as we read them 
in the obituary notices last week show how consistently he 
sustained the character of a popular poct. He has died in 
the village of Maillane, his birthplace. His mother, from 
whom he inherited an extraordinary beauty, was the daughter 
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of the Mayor of Maillane. She knew the songs of Provence, 
but had little French. At Avignon, where Mistral was 
schooled, Provengal was despised ; but it was there that he 
began to write verses in the native idiom. He won a degree 
in law at Aix, but decided for a career to found a “‘ move- 
ment in letters ’’ and write the epic of his Provence. Mireille 
appeared in 1859, and Lamartine cried out, ‘* There is virtue 
in the sun; a great poet is born; a Greek poet at Avignon ; 
a poet who creates a language from an idiom, as Petrarch 
created Italian. . . .””. The young Provencal peasant pro- 
ceeded to enjoy his triumph in Paris, but he soon returned to 
Maillane, where he wrote his second epic, Calendal, and many 
shorter poems, subsequently collected under the title of 
Isles d'Or. ‘* An ambitious title,” said Mistral, “‘ but you 
will forgive me when you know that this is a group of arid, 
rocky islands off the coast of Hyéres; and, moreover, 
are not those heavenly moments in which love, or enthu- 
siasm, or sorrow make us poets, the golden islands of 
existence ?”” Alphonse Daudet called Les Isles d’Or the 
finest of Mistral’s works. It contained for disciples the 
secret of the Provengal idea. But every tradition of his 
country was equally dear to Mistral. In the Isles d’Or he is 
sometimes Greek, sometimes Catholic; he evokes the 
Provence of the troubadours, and he mirrors the patriarchal 
customs of the fields of his boyhood. A third and then a 
fourth epic appeared, Nerto in 1884 and the Poem of the Rose 
in 1897 ; in 1890 he had published a long play on the subject 
of Queen Jeanne of Naples. The great achievement of 
his later life was, however, the dictionary of the Félibrige, 
in which every dialect of the langue d’oc is represented. 

He stayed all the while at Maillane, a large village on 
road between Avignon and Tarascon, in a country of cypress 
and olive. The farmhouse in which he composed his early 
poems is described in Mireille : 


Déja dehors, & la fraicheur, Mireille, la gente fermiére, sur la table de 
pierre avait mis la salade de légumes ; et du large plat chavirant sur 
la charge, chaque valet tirait déja, a pleine cuilliére de buis, ces féves. 


The pious nephew, another Mayor of Maillane, who came 
into the possession of the farm, preserved the scene, and not 
many years ago the visitor still observed the stone table before 
the porch at which the elder Mistral, the day’s work over, 
used to preside among his labourers. The poet now occupied 
a house in the village, the house that is sketched in Daudet’s 
Letires de Mon Moulin. On his marriage he moved across 
the street into a villa which gradually became a little 
museum of Provengal souvenirs. Almost until the end he used 
to attend the yearly festivals of the movement, and regularly 
once a week he visited his capital, the city of Arles, where 
I saw him seven years ago, mixing in the crowd. He had 
thickened, and the romantic air of his early portraits was 
gone ; but he was handsome still and, physically, a typical 
representative of the race. People bought his books in a 
little shop opposite to the Cathedral of St. Trophine, and 
at their request he wrote his name on the title-page of 
Mireille or of Calendal. Four years later I saw him again, 
greatly aged and enfeebled, at Maillane, among his “ sou- 
venirs ’’—the busts of Lamartine and Gounod, the portraits 
of the Félibres, the Arlesian furniture. 

It is difficult to sum up the work which he accomplished. 
Provengal culture has survived, though Mistral and _ his 
friends were not great enough to make it again a thing of 
supreme importance to the world. ‘ Something wider than 


the restoration of a language,” says a writer in the Times, 
“the formation of an ideal union of the Latin races, which 
shall counteract the tendency towards civilisation—not by any 
means by political opposition to existing governments, but 
by the quickening of racial life and consciousness: Mistral 
did certainly quicken the racial life and consciousness, and 


———— 


he gave his people knowledge of their intellectual heritage, 
and not in a manner which could offend, for he kept apart 
from politics ; the suspicion that he must be Royalist was 
unfounded. The Félibrige, someone else has explained, 
was more than a pastime of the littérateur or of the popular 
singer; it kept in view the ‘ generic perpetuation of the 
race.’’’ “The nation that loses its language loses its soul,” 
Mistral exclaimed, and the cry was taken up in Bohemia, in 
Hungary, and (fifty years later) in Ireland. He added, “If 
our blood is to retain its virtue, we must hold fast to our 
historic tongue.” Rumour of the Félibrige spread to 
Aquitaine, Gascony and Catalonia, and the “ Latin idea” 
was born. Mistral greeted it with an ode : 
Fraire de Catalougno! escoutas: nous an di 
Que fasias peralin reviéure e resplendi 
Un di rampau de nosto lengo 
Fraire, que lou béu téms escampe si blasin 
Sus lis éulivo e li raisin 
De vdsti champ, colo e valengo ! 


The “Latin idea” was vaguely exploited by the 
Federalists, but it never entered definitely into the region of 
politics. Mistral was plainly of opinion that the union must 
be an “ideal” one. ‘“* Les Provenceaux, flamme unanime,” 
he wrote, “* nous sommes de la grande France ; les Catalans, 
bien volontiers, vous étes de la magnanime Espagna.” 

The “ return to the past ” dreamt of by Mistral was more 
than a purely literary movement. He praised rural sim- 
plicity and hated the bourgeois civilisation of the towns. 
He protested against the cosmopolitan tendencies of his age, 
and opposed to them the sentiment and tradition of nation- 
ality. But with what success? Roumanille, Anselme 
Mathieu, Mistral, and four others met at the Chateau of 
Fontségugne, near Avignon, in 1854, and inaugurated their 
apostolate. The programme of Fontségugne was carried out 
to the letter. Mistral restored the idiom of Provence to 
honour and brought the Latin Union into the realm of the 
ideal. Provence, however, has not returned to the past, 
though she honours the past on certain stated festivals. 
Had Mistral selected and exalted one tradition of Pro\ ence 
above the others the movement might have become a 
movement of ideas. But he sang, as we know, impartially— 
of the Greek Provence and of the Catholic Provence, of the 
Venus of Arles and of the Saintes Maries. Such indirect 
influence as the Félibrige exercised was conservative, in 
religion as in politics, and we learn that the priests, at first 
hostile, soon became the ardent champions of the langue d’oc. 
There were some who would have had it otherwise. A little 
group of writers in Aquitaine, headed by Napoleon Peyrat 
and Auguste Fourés, hoped to associate the revival of the 
langue d’oc with a revival of Pagan thought. ‘Every renais- 
sance,”’ Peyrat declared, “‘ assumes a death, a martyr that 
stirs in his tomb.” He held that the true Southern patriotism 
resided in the heretical and revolutionary traditions of the 
persecuted Albigensian sectaries. “‘ These are our origins, 
our ancestors—these and the heroic troubadours of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries.” The Félibrige, he com- 
plained, looked no farther back than the peaceful and joyous 
reign of King René ; yet behind King René lay a whole world 
of sorrow and martyrdom (one recalls the neo-pagans of the 
Celtic Renaissance, who place Ossian above St. Patrick). 
But Mistral, content to assert his one principle, that of the 
mutual interdependence of race and language, refused to be 
drawn into the controversy. He was not a daring thinker, 
nor can we put him among the first poets of his age; but he 
was the greatest representative of the literary nationalism of 
the nineteenth century—the foremost writer associated with 
the attempt, begun sixty years ago, of the “ small peoples 
to assert their linguistic rights. 

J. M. Hone. 
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Correspondence 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I draw your attention to the paragraph regarding 
General Gough in your article entitled “ A Tale of Mi iage”’ 
in last week’s issue? It was most emphatically denied in the 
House of Commons that General Gough “ rushed off to a Con- 
servative club to brandish the War Office document,” and I think 
it is manifestly unfair to repeat such a story in your paper, 
especially as it is extremely difficult for an officer on full pay to 
reply to charges of such description.—Yours, etc., 

A ReGuLAaR READER. 

[We sincerely regret that we should have misrepresented 
General Gough’s action in any respect, but the statement we 
repeated was widely made, and we did not learn that it had been 
denied until after we had gone to press. We may add that we 
were the more ready to accept the story in view of the undeniable 
fact that General Gough acted throughout in close collaboration 
with prominent Conservative politicians.—Eb. N.S.] 


“CONSCRIPTION IN AUSTRALIA” 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMANn. 


Sir,—I would like the opportunity to reply to the letter of 
Mr. J. W. Graham in your issue of January 10th. The success of 
compulsory military training in Australia has been exploited by 
Lord Roberts and others to such an extent that it is only natural 
that those opposed to what they call “ Conscription ” should be 
tempted to criticise adversely the Australian system. It would 
be more dignified, however, if they returned the obvious answer 
that the conditions in the two countries are not at all similar, and 
if they allowed us to work out our own problems in our own way. 
Their statements are so full of inaccuracies that they can con- 
tribute nothing of value to the discussion of the subject in 
Australia. It is not likely that the dogmatic shibboleths of a 
past phase of Liberalism can have much relevance to a problem 
in which real passions and real forces agitating vast portions of 
the human race must be the deciding factors. 

The Australian position has been so distorted and misunder- 
stood that I would like to summarise it as shortly as I can. It is 
quite a mistake to believe that the sole objection to Asiatic 
Immigration is economic and that it is influenced only by Trade 
Unionists. It is quite open to question whether the present 
population—skilled workers especially—might not, for the time 
being, be better off economically if cheap Asiatic labour were 
imported, provided that certain precautions were observed. 
The objection to Asiatic Immigration is almost universal, and is 
due mainly to the instinct of racial self-preservation. The objec- 
tions formulated against Asiatic immigration are of three types, 
social, political, military. 

i The social objection is that if an alien race unable to appre- 
ciate the spirit of our social institutions, possessing different 
moral standards, destitute of the capacities which centuries of 
common social life have built up in Europeans, were introduced 
into Australia in large numbers the whole elaborate social and 
industrial system which now exists would be brought to the ground. 
We do not claim that we have made any achievements so remark- 
able that we can claim exemption from the ordinary laws of social 
development, but we do claim that we are facing social problems 
which no other country in the world is able to tackle at present, 
and that we have the right and the duty if we have the will and 
the power to protect ourselves from influences which would destroy 
our chance of solving these questions. It is not suggested that 
we are superior in any way to Eastern races, but only that the 
different civilisations are incompatible. Each flourishes in the 
conditions congenial to it. A mixture would probably serve to 
develop the vices of both while it extinguished their proper virtues. 

2. The political objection is that Australia is so sparsely 
populated that alien races settling in particular parts in great 
numbers would create great political difficulties. The Japanese 
_ Hindus have strong political aspirations, and form enclaves. 

Wwe imagine a colony of 500,000 Japanese in Victoria with its 

eepeiation of 1,300,000, we may realise the enormous problems 
that would arise. I venture to say that pacific government— 
law and order ”—would be impossible. The enforcement of 


— social laws in such a population would be excessively 
a2 it. Each race would find its political ideas hostile to those 
th € other. The realisation of each set of ideas would involve 
¢ domination of the race which held them. The temptation to 
pe this domination by force would be irresistible. There 
ould be a silent, treacherous racial war destructive of all social 


progress. Surely the experiences of South Africa, the Southern 
States of America, Poland, and Ulster are vivid enough to enable 
Englishmen to realise our position ? 

8. The Military or Naval objection is that Japan is supreme in 
the Pacific. She need not invade us. She could come to our 
coasts and demand certain privileges. If these were not granted 
she could bombard our ports, destroy our immense coastal trade 
and foreign commerce. This would destroy wealth to the extent 
of millions of pounds, and throw three-quarters of our land out 
of cultivation. Even without this the fleet could cover the 
landing of colonies in the Northern parts. These could very 
easily establish themselves there and defy attempts to dislodge 
them. The facts mentioned by Mr. Graham as to the conditions 
in Japan seem to me to indicate that Japan is a very good country 
to get out of, and that a fat and unoccupied country like Australia 
must be a great temptation. Desperate internal conditions often 
lead to expansive movements. The American fleet is not neces- 
sarily an assistance to Australia, because if Japan turns to 
Australia the danger to the United States is thereby diminished. 
Korea, Manchuria and Formosa are of little value to Japan, 
because they are thickly populated by peoples of a lower scale of 
comfort than the Japanese. 

The right to hold a huge country with a small population may 
be disputed ethically, but, after all, mere numbers do not count 
for everything. If Australians think that the social system 
established has a real value in solving human problems, and if 
they have the will to protect it and are ready to make the sacri- 
fices involved, are they not entitled to hold it if they can ? If so, 
they must accept the necessary consequences and do what is 
required. 

Finally, may I suggest that to exploit the bad will of the word 
“ Conscription” in connection with the Australian system is 
neither intelligent nor honest? Nothing could be more unlike 
“ Conscription ” than our system, supported as it is by 98 per 
cent. of the voters. Surely the placing of the responsibility for 
defence on each individual citizen in a democratically governed 
community must tend in the long run to stability in international 
relations? The answer to the taunt “Conscription” as applied 
to our Citizen Army is that Englishmen are content to rely on 
“* Mercenaries,” to pay others to kill in order to support the 
policy they desire to enforce rather than take the responsibility 
for that policy on their own shoulders. I do not wish to reflect 
upon the British Army in this remark, but on those who are willing 
to buy defence from others.—Yours, etc., 

FREDERICK EGGLESTON. 


Melbourne, February 25th. 


THE MEXICAN MUDDLE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I expected to see in your issue of March 7th a half-dozen 
letters protesting against the facile jingoism of the article entitled 
“The Muddle in Mexico” in your issue of February 28th. I 
have not seen them, not only not the half-dozen, but not even 
one. I am surprised, if not shocked. May I ask the writer of 
the article a question or two ? 

First : On what ground does he associate “ the interests of 
civilisation ” with the name of Mr. William Benton, the ranch- 
owner whom, it is claimed, General Villa has murdered? Does 
your writer pretend that Mr. Benton was in Mexico in the 
interests of civilisation, instead of in the interests of private 
buccaneering ? Did Mr. Benton send the wealth he accumulated 
in Mexico to England or the United States to be used in the 
pursuits of civilisation that your writer is now demanding that 
the United States throw, possibly, some thousands of her sons 
into the maw of war that Mexico may be made to understand 
that, though “ wealthy and well-known British ranch-owners” 
bleed her veins for ends of their own, the honour and vigilance of 
civilisation (represented mainly by the nations able to produce 
wealthy ranch-owners by deporting the owner to where he may 
acquire the wealth) are sacredly involved ? 

Mr. Benton probably heard the warning given not only by 
Mexico, but by the United States, that it was unsafe for foreigners 
to continue within the Mexican border. But Mr. Benton took 
the individualist chance of pulling through. The chance missed. 
It may be wrong that he was killed—it may be right. The point 
is he stayed—very likely in the interests of his wealth ; but he 
stayed “on his own” and for his own—his darling wealth. 
Your writer finds that the “loss and danger occasioned to 
foreigners by the Mexican ‘revolution’ are intolerable, and 
ought to be stopped” (the italics are mine). This strikes me 
personally as Gilbey logic—I mean the logic of Mr. Gilbey in 
Fanny's First Play, when, having failed to bring up his boy, and 
the consequences being come upon him, he raves: “* Where is 
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the Church, where’s the Government, where’s the police?” (I 
do not pretend to quote him exactly). Mr. Benton was not a 
foreigner to Mexico—except in the dictionary sense: he was a 
foreigner to England. 

Second: Will your writer please trace out the logic of the 
following ?—‘ Battles are won by bribery, with little real fight- 
ing *” (Mexican battles and Mexican bribery, of course) ; later in 
the article: “the defenders [of Mexico] would be mounted 
guerillas, as hard to deal with as De Wet’s. The military opera- 
tion might overtax the American army.” Overtax what? Its 
honesty? ... 

Suppressed it must be, that intolerably uncomfortable and in- 
convenient revolution that has now dragged on toward two 
years in length. Is this to be tolerated by a people that itself 
required only seven years, from 1642 to 1649, to settle a little 
domestic matter of taxation and divine right (which is not yet 
settled) ?—upstarts emulating their betters. Ecrasons l'infdme ! 
Knock Villa on the head, put in Lords Bobs, Kitchener, Milner, and 
Cromer (of Denshawai), or General Smuts, or Admiral Dewey, or 
Explorers Peary and Cook. That’s civilisation on the march, as 
it may be studied at London, Dublin, Bombay, Leeds, Wellington, 
on the Yangtsepoo Road at Shanghai (see Tue New STaTESMAN, 
March 7th—* Capitalism in China”), New York, Pittsburg, or 
the Colorado or Virginia mines. What cads and bounders these 
marginal peoples are who do not see that fate has appointed us 
to invade and them to submit !—Yours, etc., 

T. D. O’BoLcer. 

Philadelphia, 

March 19th. 


THE TRANSMUTATION OF INDUSTRIES 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Mr. Chiozza Money, in his article on “* Delimitation and 
Transmutation of Industries,” in your issue of March 14th, 
states a problem which Guild-Socialists and all who believe in 
the effective control of industrial processes by the producers’ 
organisations must be prepared to face. His argument, put 
briefly, is that Trade Union or Guild control will inevitably tend 
to stereotype industries and methods of production, and thus 
“* give definiteness to an uneconomic grouping of employments.” 
Thus, if oil supplants coal, what, he asks, will the Coal Union do 
under a Guild system? This, he admits, is a large-scale instance ; 
but he holds that there are many more of varying degrees of 
magnitude. 

Everyone will agree with Mr. Money that, whatever system may 
supplant capitalism, flexibility in the organisation of labour and 
the methods of production will have to be secured. In an age of 
rapid scientific change the mere conservation of tradition in 
craftsmanship will not do ; there must be coupled with it adapt- 
ability and a readiness to experiment. There are thus two prob- 
lems : first, the preservation of initiative and a progressive spirit 
among the workers within each industry ; and, secondly, the 
safeguarding of the consumers’ right to “scrap” an industry 
which is no longer required. Not, be it noted, their right to 
“scrap ” the worker ; but their right and duty to shift him with- 
out damage to a new and needful occupation. It is the second 
point with which Mr. Money is mainly concerned. 

If, for the moment, we leave aside the instance he has chosen, 
what, besides coal, has he to advance? Most so-called new 
industries are at most only new branches of old industries, which 
draw for their workers upon skill acquired in kindred occupa- 
tions. Perhaps Mr. Money has not altogether grasped the sug- 
gested basis of Guild-organisation. Let us suppose a sudden and 
heavy demand for aeroplanes. This would not demand the forma- 
tion of a new Guild, but only the expansion of a single section of 
the Metal Workers’ Organisation. The basis suggested is the 
broadest possible; within the Guild there would, in most cases, 
be plenty of room for new industries to grow up. 

His chosen instance, however, is one not of a growing but of a 
contracting demand for workers. What, he asks, would become 
of the Coal Miners ; and would they not resist eviction from their 
trade? I fail to see how they could. As the demand for oil 
increased, more oil would be imported or produced, as the case 
might be, and there would be correspondingly less orders for coal. 
Does Mr. Money suggest that the coal miners would go on in- 
definitely piling up an unsaleable commodity at the pit head ? 
They would produce less, and, as their revenve would decrease, 
it would not be to their interest to have too many heads amongst 
whom to divide it ; i.e., some workers would have to leave the 
Guild. Doubtless, though the change from coal to oil could not 
come all at once, it would be necessary for the State to step in and 
ease this occupational migration with a maintenance grant till 


new occupations could be found. But can Mr. Money think of a 
state of society in which such a grant would not be needed on 
such an occasion ? I fail to see that the problem of transference 
is any harder under a Guild system than under pure Collectivism, 
However, a full answer to him would demand a whole article, 
and this letter is long enough already.—Yours, etc., 
G. D. H. Coxe. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


AN APPEAL FOR INFORMATION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to make known that the Fabian 
Research Department, in connection with its two enquiries into 
the Control of Industry and the Sphere of Insurance, is in need 
of a greater mass of information on two interesting questions ? 

(i) How far can, and do, the brain-working professions govern 
themselves, and with what results? We want to know about 
all the professional organisations that exist, from law, medicine, 
and education to clerks, foremen, and managers, in all grades 
other than the manual workers—their constitutions, powers, 
methods, devices, professional achievements, and social and 
economic results. : 

(ii) What are the social and economic results of the widespread 
system of canvassing all working-class households to insure their 
children’s lives (commonly called Industrial Life Insurance) ? 

Two separate committees have these subjects under investiga- 
tion ; and I shall be pleased to send to any applicant detailed 
questions on which we want information.—I am, yours, etc., 

H. T. Griiespre. 

Fabian Research Department, Hon. Sec. 
87 Norfolk Street, 

London, W.C. 


THE WORKING OF THE INSURANCE ACT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have read with the greatest interest the Interim 
Report of the Fabian Research Department on the working of 
the Insurance Act, and as an employé of an Approved Society 
note with gratitude the tribute to the staffs of these societies. 

But why no mention of the remuneration paid to these staffs ? 
Surely that is an important feature in the working of an Act, the 
necessity of which is largely due to sweated labour and the 
consequences thereof. Were the Committee of Enquiry aware 
that one very large approved society pays the bulk of its male 
staff on the delightful system of 1s. per week per year of age—that 
is, if they are young? Of course the older men get something 
under a shilling. Thus a man of 24 gets 24s. a week, and so on. 
Were they aware that the payment of the girls and women is 
proportionately less? Would it be news to this committee that 
in some cases men responsible for a department paying hundreds 
of pounds weekly in benefits are receiving wages well under 30s. 
a week ? me ; ; 

I hope that before the final report is issued this most important 
side of the working of the Act will receive a thorough investi- 
————— LEONARD BOWDEN. 
(Hon. Secretary, Association of 

National Insurance Clerks). 
235 High Holborn, W.C. 
March 20th. 


THE PLACE FOR PERSIAN CARPETS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srm,—What Mr. Randall Davies has to tell us about — 
carpets is, I believe, wrong. What he has to tell us about Sout 

nsington is certainly irrelevant. 
-" is oe ete because I did not suggest that the reason — 
the carpets at South Kensington are hung on the wall is _ t nd 
were designed for that position. I drew the attention of = 
readers to their position because Mr. Davies suggested in | 
review that one had only to see a carpet framed and ee 
from the wall to realise that carpets and pictures have no — 
quality. The reason why the a = ——— a 

n so disposed by the officials does not cone , 
a Mr. sa contradicts my statement—that a _— 
Oriental carpets were made to hang on the wall—I think — 
takes. In the East rich men were in the habit of —, oo 
their floors and their walls with heavy woven and tufted fa 7 sn 
various kinds, all of which are commonly known — a. 
carpets, therefore, were made for the wall, others for the > 
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just as to-day in England some chairs are made for the dining- 
room and some for the kitchen. It so happens that the finest 
were made for the wall. 

These, I believe, are the facts. But the point is, of course, 
that the makers of Persian carpets, unlike Mr. Davies, saw 
nothing ridiculous in hanging them on the wall.—Yours, etc., 

Ciive BELL. 


WALT WHITMAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your correspondent D. S. Gage is scarcely convincing 
in his urgent assurances that “to one understanding America 
Whitman is not a representative American in either the sense of 
being typical or being a natural out-growth of American life.’ 
I do not know whether your correspondent has any peculiar 
qualifications to speak for America and to state what is repre- 
sentative of her, but apart from the fact that I think he “ doth 
protest too much,”’ he clearly does not speak with knowledge and 
without prejudice on Whitman himself. Otherwise he could 
not have ended his letter with the exceedingly bold assertion 
that “* Whitman is not a noble character in any way.’ Doubt- 
less such judgments are mainly a matter of taste, and I cannot 
help suspecting that your correspondent’s urgency in asserting 
that Whitman is not “ American ” arises from the fact that he 
does not like Whitman’s philosophy. In so far as Whitman’s 
ideals, thoughts, and philosophy are alien to those of America, 
I for one should say *“‘ So much the worse for America.” Speak- 
ing for myself, and I know I speak for many others, I find in 
Whitman’s writings a lofty idealism, a deep insight and faith, 
and a broad sympathy with sinning and suffering humanity, 
which could not have come save from a man of much nobility 
of character. And I find confirmation of his judgment in the part 
Whitman played during the American Civil War.—Yours, etc., 

A. H. May. 


“THE LITERATURE OF GAMES” 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—On page 5 of your Literary Supplement last week Mr. 
J. M. Hone misquotes the first line of a famous Whitman parody 
on cricket, and speaks of its “‘ anonymous author.’ In these 
days, when it is usual to credit academic people with as little as 
possible in the way of wit and humour or anything else, it is as 
well to note that this parody is not anonymous. It occurs in 
Echoes from the Oxford Magazine, 1890, p. 56, is called “* The 
Innings,” and is signed “ R.,’’ which the page before the list of 
contents interprets as R. W. Raper, Trinity College. Mr. Raper, 
a distinguished classical scholar, was, as Who's Who shows, 
formerly a cricketer. 

The Echoes, which have reached a new edition since 1890, 
contain many excellent things, inter alia Arthur Sidgwick’s 
Greek lines to tobacco, and a neat Platonic dialogue on the Art of 
Bowling by C. T., whose name is not revealed. 

I quite agree with Mr. Hone’s remarks on the fatuous stuff 
written on golf and cricket in the press of to-day. 

Golf, however, is in the classics—if one may be allowed nowa- 
days to call Walter Scott a classic. In Redgaunilet the elder 
Fairford says to his son, who is hampered by the presence of the 
crazy litigant he is defending, “‘ Alan, my darling, hae patience ; 
I'll get him off on the instant like a gowff ba’ ’’(Chap. I., narrative), 
and Alan elsewhere reports his father’s conversation thus: “ All 
that is managed for ye like a tee’d ball (my father sometimes 
draws his similes from his once favourite game of golf)” (Letter 
XIIL.). The English hero describes to his Scotch friend “* what 
you might call a bunker, a little sand-pit dry and snug, and sur- 
rounded by its banks, and a screen of whins in full bloom” 
(Letter X.). This bunker, however, is occupied by a party of 
musicians, not the low dental growl of the golfer.—Yours, ete., 

VERNON RENDALL. 


To the Editor of Turn New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Allow me to express gratitude to Mr. Hone for intro- 
ducing me to Mr. Knight's priceless volume on cricket. It would 
have been a horrible thing to have died without coming across 
that book. But might not Mr. Hone, whilst writing of good 
Sporting literature, have put in a word for Mr. Lucas’s book The 
Hambleden Men, with its delightful reminiscent sonnet by Andrew 
Lang? Mention might also be made of the sporting articles, 
especially those on golf, in the Times, which have recently been 
models of what such literature should be.—Yours, etc., 

H. de B. WINTON. 


Exeter. 


Miscellany 


LOOKING AFTER THE GIRLS 


RS. O’RIORDAN stood at her farmhouse door 
M and looked down the road. 
“What’s keeping them girls?” she said to 
herself. 

From the road her eyes wandered to the cornfield below 
the house, tinged now with green—for it was late April— 
and from the cornfield to the two meadows and beyond to 
the fields of potatoes and mangolds and across the little 
river to the rich pasture land. Ten milking cows were 
driven through the yard under her eyes as she stood there, 
and she watched them with anxious approval. 

“ Everything’s looking well, thanks be to God,” she 
murmured ; “ but them girls will want it, every penny.” 

It was not a large farm, hardly a hundred and fifty 
acres; but the land was rich and sheltered, lying in an 
airy valley between low hills, which protected it on the 
north and east and left it open to the south and west. A 
small river curled round the hill and supplied water for the 
cattle even during the driest summer. It was a “ warm 
farm,” as the County Cork people say, and when James 
O’Riordan died of the fever it was felt that, apart from his 
personal loss, his widow need be little pitied. 

“IT don’t know, then,” she’d say in reply to the half- 
congratulatory condolences of her neighbours; “ five girls 
is a terrible troop to get married out of a small little place 
like this, and I wouldn’t be wishing any of them to die 
single or to have to go to America.” 

The troop had turned the corner now and were coming 
up the road, their satchels of school-books on their shoulders. 
Katty, the eldest, was just sixteen, and Teresa, the youngest, 
dragging at her arm, was hardly six. 

“* Robert,” Mrs. O’Riordan called, “ bring in a sup of 
fresh milk for the girls’ tea.” 

Robert came out of the cowshed, carrying a small pail of 
milk. He was six years older than Katty, and the graves of 
his two brothers filled the gap between them. 

** Here it is, mother.” 

He stood for a moment beside her at the door. “ Katty’s 
growing in a fright,”’ he said. 

“She is then. Oh, Robert, I pray to God to give me 
health and strength to look after them poor fatherless 
girls.” 

Robert laid his hand on her arm. He was tall and grave, 
full of a kind of patient strength, and for a moment she felt 
as if the dead James stood beside her. 

But her prayers fell on deaf ears, for three months later 
she died. 

“Look after them poor girls,” she implored Robert 
almost with her last breath, ‘Get suitable matches for 

them. I know you'll be the same as a father to them. Oh, 
my poor girls!” 

“*T will, mother ; I will,” he said. 


b 


And indeed no father could have done more for his children 
than did Robert for those five sisters. They had free educa- 
tion ; clothes were not a serious consideration, The great 
crisis, the great test in each girl’s career and the test of 
Robert’s capacity as their guardian, was their marriage. 

Katty, to be sure, was disposed of easily enough, and 
within three years of her mother’s death; but she was 
handsome and quick-spoken and dazzled a little by the good 
match she was making—she married a young horse-dealer. 
Robert was lavish with the marriage settlement, and was 
easily outmanceuvred by the bridegroom, who, of course, 
was an adept at bargaining for live-stock. When the question 
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of Julia’s marriage came up, a couple of years later, Robert 
realised bitterly how dearly he would have to pay for his 
extravagance with Katty, and how his sisters’ marriages 
were going to burden and cripple him. 

For since his father’s death his own personal freedom was 
gone. Not until the last of his sisters was settled down 
could he think of his own future. Even if he had made no 
promise to his mother, it would have been difficult for him 
to marry while his sisters were still with him; but with the 
dying woman’s words always in his ears, it became impossible, 
and he resolutely put aside that hope he had had of marrying 
Mary Shea, and he danced at her wedding with as light a 
step as he could. 

But he began to realise that it took years and money to 
marry off his sisters. After months of bargaining Julia’s 
match was broken off because he could not offer enough to 
please her future father-in-law, and Julia—embittered and 
resentful—remained in the house as an active spur and 
reminder to him of his duties and failings. He now applied 
himself desperately to the work of the farm; he rose early 
and worked late, saved here and scraped there, and was 
able to get the third girl—Maggie—-satisfactorily married 
eleven years after his mother’s death. 

Maggie’s marriage portion had impoverished him, but he 
thought he could count on a few years to recoup himself 
before either Bridget or Teresa need be expected to marry. 
But five years of disaster, disease, and bad harvest fell on the 
farm, and to marry Bridget he had to borrow from the bank 
and sell two cows. 

And then six months later a great match turned up for 
Teresa. It would have been criminal to have hesitated— 
the worst treachery to his dead mother and father. The 
young man had come back from America, heir to his uncle’s 
farm, which adjoined Robert’s ; and by slicing off a few fields, 
and borrowing a little more from the bank, the match 
was arranged and the marriage took place. 

Only Julia now was left; Julia, embittered indeed, but 
by no means despairing of getting a match. But she looked 
high—as high as her sister, or higher. She was not going to 
be “ given away witha threepenny-bit,”’ she scornfully said ; 
and for ten years her nagging, bitter tongue kept him com- 
pany across the fire at night and echoed in his ears as he 
went round the fields all day. By grinding toil that was 
permanently wearing out his body, by constant anxieties 
that lined his forehead and wearied his mind, he had succeeded 
in paying off the bank, and slowly the savings were beginning 
to accumulate again. Across his path now there came a girl 
—she seemed twin sister to the Mary Shea of his early dreams 
—and he found himself longing with a passionate eagerness 
for Julia’s marriage, for an empty house to which he might 
bring that girl, for a soft voice at his fireside instead of that 
nagging one, for little children playing about. 

Julia’s choice fell on a hard-headed cattle-dealer, who had 
lost his first wife and wanted someone to look after the 
public-house which was such a useful asset to his trade. 
There was not a glimmer of romance about the matter; it 
was all harsh business, and the cattle-dealer named a sum 
as the fortune he expected so stupendous that Robert 
could only declare it utterly impossible. Then came from 
Julia recriminations, scourging words, tears, tempers; a 
slight relaxation of terms on the cattle-dealer’s side, more 
pressure from Julia, ceaseless nagging. 

** But sure the money isn’t there-—no, nor half of it,’”’ he 
cried despairingly. 

“ Well, if it comes to that, maybe I’d take a couple of the 
fields near the town ; they’d do for grazing.” 

Robert demurred. 

“You gave thirty acres away with Teresa. Would you 
grudge me a miserable field ? ”’ Julia flashed at him. 


It was much more than a field—in fact, the cattle-dealer 
seemed to want nearly half his farm; but because he had 
had too many years of Julia’s bitterness, and because that 
other girl was always in his thoughts, he yielded suddenly 
and gave in on every point. 

So the last of the girls was married, and when at the 
marriage party he saw the happy faces of the five sisters 
round the table, and their husbands and children, he felt 
his work fulfilled and completed, and the driving force that 
had urged him on all these years suddenly failed him ; the 
glass in his hand slipped from his fingers, and he fell heavily 
to the ground. 

He lay in hospital for ten weeks, sleeping and eating 
simply, like a child, asking no questions. Then when June 
came they told him he was well again and sent him home. 

He did not reach the farm till evening, and after he had 
had his tea he walked out to the haggard and leaned against 
the gate. All the scents of June came from the meadow 
beside him; the corncrakes called and answered from field 
to field. He had never felt so light-hearted and young; for 
the first time in his life he was absolutely free, free to marry 
Mary Flynn, free to scatter or to save. 

And then, as chance would have it, Mary Flynn herself 
came up the lane. He bid her good-night as she passed, and 
she stopped. 

“I’m glad to see you back again, Mr. O’Riordan,” she 
said. ‘‘ Sure the place hasn’t been the same at all without 
you. I hope you’ve got your health again.” 

“* IT have, then, Mary, I have.” 

“But sure it must be very lonely for you about in the 
house with Julia gone and all. But, indeed, I suppose you'll 
be looking for a wife yourself next.” 

She would have passed on with a laugh, but he stopped 
her. 

“That’s just what I’ve been thinking,” he blundered. 
“If yourself and myself were to get married—would you, 
Mary...?” 

“ Yerra! get on now, Mr. O’Riordan,” she laughed back at 
him; “stop your joking!” 

It was no joke, he insisted; he was in earnest, deadly 
earnest ; he loved her, had loved her for years, ever since he 
was a boy; and he caught her by her arm, pouring out a 
torrent of words that half confused, half frightened the 

irl. 
ue Let go, will you? Let go! Is it me marry an old fellow 
like you? How dare you say you loved me all your life 
when I’ve heard my mother saying you courted her five and 
twenty years ago!” 

But before she broke away from him he kissed her ; 
kissed her as a boy of twenty-five would have kissed her ; 
kissed her as he would have kissed her mother, Mary Shea, 
a quarter of a century ago. 

“You shameless old man,” she screamed, “ with your 
grey head and your three fields and your broken-down 
house, to ask the like of me to be your wife! Sure there’s 
not a girl in the country would have you! You'll have to go 
look for someone as old and broken as yourself—you shame- 
less old man!” 

Perhaps he was still weak from his illness, for he remained 
leaning against the gate for a long time after she had left 
him, the words she had spoken moving dully round and 
round in his brain. He laughed a quavering laugh. 

“The bitter things young girls do be saying!” he said to 
himself as he walked back to the house. 

At the door he paused and looked at the farm which was 
spread out below him. He was surprised to see the meadows 
beyond the road were cut and the hay lying in swathes, for 
he had been told at tea that none of his hay had yet been cut. 
Then he remembered : those fields were Julia’s now, and 
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the fields beyond them again, and Teresa had that big square 
of ground to the right. There was truth in the girl’s bitter 
words : the best of his farm was gone. 

The kitchen was deserted ; the slatternly servant was out 
gossiping with a neighbour ; the tea-things remained un- 
washed on the table. He decided to go to bed. 

“The bitter words of a young girl!” he muttered as he 
groped his way upstairs. 

And then in his room he found himself face to face with a 
man—a man with grey hair, a lined face, and hollow, tired 
eyes, who stared at him out of a glass. 

“My God!” he said, and put up his hand to his hair, and 
the man in the glass did the same. 

Had his illness suddenly aged him, or how had the years 
caught up on him so quickly ? That line on his forehead 
came when Maggie got married, and he remembered some- 
one laughing at a grey hair on his head at Teresa’s wedding ; 
but this network of lines, this greyness paling almost to 
white . . . Was he really old, or did he only look old ? How 
long was it since his mother died ? Ten years? No, more. 
Fifteen? Twenty? More still. Good God! his life was 
nearly over before it had begun, and he in whom every pulse 
raced in response to the corncrakes’ call was mocked at by 
a girl for his white hair. It was shameful, unfair. He hated 
the farm, the place that had robbed him of his life, the 
sisters who had sucked him dry. 

The next day he went to a lawyer in the town, and in a 
fortnight he had sold the farm for a trifling sum. 

With the money in his pocket he went to Dublin; but he 
only stayed there a week, and then crossed to Liverpool, 
where he took a room in a frowsy hotel in a dusty street, 
and spent his money lavishly and stupidly on drink and 
women. 

And there six months later he died. He who was a good 
farmer, and who should have been a husband and father, 
died in a stuffy city room in company with a blousy woman, 
who during his last ravings was running her hands through 
his trousers pocket in search of loose cash, and as she did so 
these words came from the bed in the mutter of delirium : 
“The poor girls—look after them—look after them!” 


LENNOx RosBINsoNn. 


BUSINESS 


O, we are sorry. But, as you will see, 
(5 This other man is fitter for your place.” 
He bows; a slave's smile freezes on his face 
As he accepts, unrealisingly. 
Blindly he finds the door ; old Penury 
He sees but dimly ; and the fears that trace 


Deep lines ere they are felt will soon abase 
And flood his soul with waves of agony. 


Now stands he in the air, the merry air 
Lit with the light of snowdrops, clear with songs 
Of spring. How ample is the business 


Of Earth Sun-ravished! Nature cannot care, 
Nor heed at all short mortal rights and wrongs, 
Herself now mother, now child-murderess. 

LEONARD INKSTER. 





THE CHERUB’S HEAD 


AVE you ever considered the complete emo- 

H tional outfit of a dog who has hidden a bone ? 
The glorious sense of forethought, the 
knowledge of something in reserve; whatever the 
dullness of the daily biscuit, there is always that, 
something to look forward to. With a bone in reserve 
one can go quite a long time on biscuits, and even 
pretend that one likes them. Nor is it all pretence, the 
bone flavours the biscuit—as the cheese in the Irish- 
man’s bottle flavoured the bread he rubbed against it. 
The story I was to hear was to me as the buried bone 

to the dog. The knowledge that it was there, that I 
should have it some time, helped me through days dry 
as biscuit—a croquet party, an interview with my 
solicitor, a bridge party and a visit to my aunt at 
Hastings. Though not yet my very own bone, the 
story was as good as mine. There is some quality about 
me, some involuntary grace or charm, which attracts 
to me the confidence of the people I esteem least—and 
I knew the lady desired to tell me her story at least as 
much as I desired to hear it. It was a story forty years 
old, and I felt pretty sure that I should be the first 
person who heard it. I wanted it to be a long story— 
no hurry, no interruptions. It seemed to me that if I 
could get Mrs. Beale, when in the act of doing for me, 
as she so adequately does do, to invite the lady who 
had the story to tea in my own kitchen, and if after 
tea and buttered toast Mrs. Beale should—and I knew 
her tact well enough to be sure she would—find an 
errand necessitating her popping up street, that then 
the tale would be told, and the dry bones of it come 
alive again amid a bower of little intimate memories. 

I thought much of the buttered toast entourage 
and laid my plans. But in the end everything hap- 
pened quite differently. The lady whose story it 
was met me in the road one evening quite breath- 
less, and said: “’Scuse me, sir, but the pig—you 
ain’t seen ‘im ?”’ 

So then I helped to hunt the pig, and when we had 
got him out of somebody else’s allotment and imprisoned 
him, all grunting surprise and mortification, in his 
proper place, she and I leaned our elbows on the pigsty 
wall, ‘“‘ To fetch our breaths,”’ as she said. 

When I had fetched mine, I perceived that her eye, 
for the first time in our acquaintance, dwelt on me, if 
not with kindness, at least with tolerance, and I felt 
that now or never I might dig up my bone. So I said: 

“I’ve often thought about what you told me about 
that poor chap that died for love of you when you were 
a girl.” 

** Passel of rubbish it was, too,”’ she said. 

“You said there was something else made you 
remember his killing himself—something beside his 
dying the way he did,” I said; “it must have been 
something interesting for you to remember it all these 
years, and you with so much to think about.” 

“Think about ? I should think so,” she said. “* Thir- 
teen I’ve nursed and eight I’ve buried—but that was 
a story. I’ve often thought I'd up and tell it when 
they get talking over a drop of hotted ale at Christmas- 
time, all about warnings and the death watch, and 
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meeting your uncle on the stairs, and him a corpse in 
his ship gone down with all hands that very moment, 
and no one left to tell the tale. Often I’ve thought I'd 
tell it. And then I’ve thought I wouldn’t. It isn’t the 
sort of thing you’d believe next morning.” 

““The truest things in the world,” I said, “are the 
things you can’t believe next morning.” 

* It’s about him, of course,”’ she said. 

It was, therefore, about Richard Snave, buried in 
Kinardington Churchyard under a stone engraved 
with the sure and certain hope of his survivors—though 
really Richard took his own life, and should have had 
no stone and no hope of any sort. 

“T told you about him and me being sweethearts,” 
she said, “‘ and me slipping out to meet him in the 
churchyard. Then he got silly about other chaps and 
’e took ’is life—only everybody thought as ’ow it was 
a accident. Well, it ’ad gone a bit further’n what I told 
you, to tell the truth, and him and me we'd bought 
each other two rings off a sailor chap as made ‘em out 
of shillings with a marlin-spike, having nothing better 
to do aboard ship. Mine was a heart with a harrow stuck 
in it, and his it was two hands ’olding of each other 
quite like real. And the time when he said that about 
not talking to other chaps was up in the churchyard. 
And I didn’t quite tell you all he said. The rest of what 
he said was a wicked thing to say, and I daresay it’s 
come home to ’im wherever ’e is. Says ’e, ‘ Look ’ere, 
my gell,’ ’e says, ‘if you don’t be warned and keep 
your eyes off of the other chaps, I'll take my life, and 
what’s more, I’ll come betwixt you and any other chap, 
dead or alive.’”’ 

** Weren’t you frightened ?’’ I asked. 

“Not me, sir. I never thought nothing. You dunno 
"ow young chaps talk when they're courting. They'd 
say anything, almost. You wouldn’t believe. Why, he 
used to call me stars and queens and angels and flowers 
of Heaven, and all sorts as he got out of the poetry he 
cut out of the papers, and kiss a girl, he would, not in 
a sort of joke, and all jolly together, like other chaps, 
but as if—as if he was in church. And then he died, 
and I went to see him. A nice quiet corpse he made, too, 
and I touched his hands. They'd covered his face, 
owing to the way he died, and I wore black with white 
ribbons at the funeral; because we was to have been 
married the next month.” 

“It was a beautiful funeral,” she added pensively, 
“lots of the gentry sent flowers, and there were two 
carriages, his father being well-to-do, and I went in the 
first. Well, of course, I was quite sorry about him taking 
his life—so wicked as well as being silly—but it wasn’t 
to be expected as I'd stay single all my days because 
of it.” 

** No, indeed,”’ I murmured. 

“And so I took up with young Collins; him as Dick 
had made the fuss about. He was much better company 
than what Dick was—a jolly sort of chap. And when it 
come to meeting him on the quiet in the evening, of 
course, we used to meet at the churchyard.” 

“The same place where you met Dick ?” 

“Yes, it’s the only quiet place, you see. Some people’s 
scared of ghosts ; but I never was. So I said I’d meet him 
there.” 

** And did you ?” 


“Yes, I met him. But ’e wasn’t such a punctual chap 
as Dick. And I'd got into the way of being punctual 
along of Dick being so impatient if you were half an 
hour late. So I got there first. And it was quite light ; 
but in September you know how quick it gets dark, 
And as I sat on the flat tombstone waiting for Bill, it 
got darker and darker, and if it wasn’t that I never was 
afraid of anything, I should have thought I was afraid 
of something then.” 

“* But there wasn’t anything ? ” 

““ Well, it sounds silly, but there was a knob on the 
top of one of the tombstones—one of them C hoopid’s 
heads I took it to be—and it did look to me like as if it 
was somebody’s hand reaching up from behind the 
tombstone. 

“* So, when Bill come along, instead of sulking about 
him being late, same as some girls might adone, I just 
says, ‘ Here you are at last, me lord. I was just getting 
frightened,’ I says. 

** And he gets his arm round me and says, ‘ What's 
been afrightening my ducky-diamond ?’ he says. 

“And I says—not believing it, but just for some- 
thing to say—‘see that lump atop of that stone?’ 
says I. ‘I’ve been athinking supposing it was Some- 
thing’s hand that was humped up behind the tombstone, 
ready to pull itself up and look over at us, all in its 
white,’ I says. 

*“* And it was nearly dark by now. And then the moon 
come out, and it looked more like a hand than ever. 
Much more.” 

“** What is it ?’ says he. ‘ Looks like a hand to me.’ 

““* It’s just one of them Choopids,’ says I, ‘ what 
they put on the old tombstones to show you'll rise 
again—if it’s only your head and shoulders.’ 

*** It’s very like a hand,’ says he. His eyes was better 
than mine. ‘ Looks like a hand with a ring on it—like 
two hands joined.’ 

** When he said that it gave me such aturn. I couldn’t 
bear it, and I pulled him to the stone, and I put out my 
hand to be sure the lump was stone, so that there 
shouldn’t be no more said about hands. And just as 
I touched it, he says, ‘That ain’t no old tomb. It’s 
Dicky Snave’s stone.’ And then I touched the lump, 
and it wasn’t stone, and I know what it felt like. And 
I felt the ring same as I'd used to feel it when Dick and 
I held hands in church in sermon time.” 

‘* What happened then?” I asked, for she paused. 

“Well, I’m ’shamed to own it, for I was always a 
sensible girl, but I screamed out. I don’t know what 
I said. Nor yet I don’t know how we got down out of 
the churchyard. But I must have said something I'd 
better have left alone, for Bill Collins he never asked 
me to go out with him no more. And when I got my 
next chap, we used to walk along the road. I'd had 
enough of the churchyard. And that’s why I’ve never 
forgot Dick.” 

“You didn’t marry Bill, then?” 

“Law, no! Didn’t I tell you? *E drove his cart into 
that very same pond Dick was drowned in, coming 
home from Ashford Market, within the month it was. 
It looked like a Providence, for his father went bank- 
rupt within the year, and where'd I have been if I'd 
amarried him ? ” 
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*““Which were you most sorry for?” I could not 
help asking. 

““Why me!” she answered. “Cruel hard on a girl, 
I call it, two young men within six months, and a 
watery end to both.” 

“You must have been very attractive,” I said 
lamely. 

“The young fellows seemed to think so,”’ she said, 
and behind her hard weather-beaten face shone for 
a moment the light of a woman’s inextinguishable 
vanity, ‘“ But they was the only two as died of it,” 
she added, and sighed, as with a gentle regret. 

E. NEsBIT. 


Music 
A LONDON SYMPHONY 


T is difficult to speak dispassionately of Ralph Vaughan 
I Williams’s second Symphony, produced by Mr. Geoffrey 
Toye at Mr. Ellis’s second concert last Friday week. 
To those who have watched the composer’s career it has 
been evident that his genius was essentially a progressive 
one. The two main tendencies of his nature have been 
apparent in everything he has written: a great happy 
humanity and a deep mysticism. Both are fundamentally 
British characteristics : the first he shares with Purcell and 
Fielding, the second with Tallis and Herbert. Each appears 
separately in the music to the Wasps of Aristophanes and 
the Mystical Songs : both are seen in combination in A Sea 
Symphony : now they appear in an even higher degree in 
A London Symphony. 

The new symphony must, indeed, make it clear to all that 
in the composer we have a really great force to reckon 
with. It is beautiful, in the best sense that it is both rugged 
and tender. It is mature. It is utterly convincing, because 
it can not only deal with the homely things that we know 
and love, but because it can also find room for things that 
are inexpressible except in music. The first three move- 
ments are concerned entirely with the ordinary life of 
London. The last has no material programme that can be 
put into words, and yet its meaning is clear to the listener. 
People who know more about painting than music are 
always prepared to read their own interpretations into 
sounds: like the painter who said that Scriabin’s Enigme 
was a representation of two opposing forces, very large, 
very nearly in equilibrium, and consequently rather flippant. 
It is easy to talk like that about impressionist music. It is 
not so easy to talk about the Hammerklavicr Sonata. 
Painters rush off and paint l’Aprés-midi d'un Fawne, and 
possibly make something of it, because the music, like the 
picture, is only a representation of something small that 
never existed outside a poet’s imagination. If they tried 
to paint Vaughan Williams’s London from his symphony, 
they would only produce a kind of Tube poster, attractive, 
perhaps, but dealing only with a small part of the subject, 
and dealing with it from a strictly limited point of view. 
A Futurist picture might attempt to include the whole of 
London ; but then this is not Futurist music. 

What Vaughan Williams has actually done is this. He 
realises London less as a place than as a personality—a 
City of Mansoul. He sees that Piccadilly is one side of its 
nature and Bloomsbury Square another. Like all sincere 


artists, in expanding his thesis he unconsciously tells 
us all about himself. 


The other day I heard a Futurist 


composer give a pianoforte recital of his own works ; and the 
subconscious impression left behind was of a brutish, simian 
intelligence playing with forces that were too big for it. 
In the same way Vaughan Williams’s symphony leaves a 
subconscious impression; but this time it is of a great 
mind, a rich imagination, an ordered emotion, and a spirit, 
not individual, but, for the first time in the history of British 
music since Purcell, national. This may be thought exces- 
sive praise of a work that is not without inequalities. But 
it is justifiable. Vaughan Williams is the first of the rising 
school of British composers to write music that is British 
and nothing else; and several hearings of the symphony 
have convinced me that its author has at last done for 
English music what Glinka did for Russian. 

The actual music could not be better described than was 
done by the analysis in the programme. After a low- 
toned introduction the first movement plunges straight into 
the turmoil of London streets, and there it stays. No form 
of melody is too humble for the composer ; even rag-time is 
made to serve his purpose, not satirically, but because it 
does represent a definite phase of the Londoner’s mind. A 
similar realism—the plaintive call of the lavender-sellers— 
occurs in the exquisite slow movement ; and it is only in the 
Scherzo, where the device is isolated and too clearly in 
focus, that it fails to fit into the texture of the work. The 
last movement is the least simple of the four. It sums up, 
however, surely quite logically, the development of the pre- 
ceding three. The watcher turns from the bustle of the 
town to its inner life, with its struggles, its hesitations, and 
its determination to break down obstacles; and like the 
purpose that enfolds that inner life as the river enfolds the 
city, the Epilogue that ends the symphony recalls the quiet 
music that formed its Prelude. 

Mr. Vaughan Williams may never found a school. It is 
only technicians who appear to do that, by passing on the 
tricks of their trade to their uninspired followers. The 
qualities that make greatness cannot be imitated; and if 
Vaughan Williams has no direct followers, it will be because 
he possesses the incommunicable secret of expressing 
emotions in the simplest possible terms. This symphony 
marks clearly the beginning of what might be called his 
second period, for it has a certainty of design and execution 
that his earlier works have to some extent lacked. There is no 
mistaking what he wants to say, and he is sure now how to 
say it. It now, too, becomes clear what English folk-song 
has done for him. Few have done more for it than he, and 
he has been richly repaid. 

I had meant to say much more about Mr. Ellis’s concerts as 
a whole, had space permitted. He has stepped into the 
place that Mr. Balfour Gardiner filled during the last two 
years, and has given us three thoroughly interesting pro- 
grammes. Besides Dvorak’s Die Mittagshexe, Delius’ In a 
Summer Garden, and Balakirev’s Thamar, performances 
were given of several English works by Arnold Bax, including 
his popular Festival Overture, four Orchestral Sketches, and 
three songs. One of the most gifted of the young English 
composers, Mr. Bax is unequal, and the delicate detail 
of which his works are full often becomes too complicated 
to be clear. Two orchestral pieces by George Butterworth 
had an individual beauty and a most admirable clarity. 
But the people to whom most of the credit must go are 
Mr. F. B. Ellis himself, who organised the concerts and 
directed part of them, and Mr. Geoffrey Toye, his fellow- 
conductor, who showed high ability, combined with 
judgment and firm control. It can have fallen to few 
conductors of his age to be responsible for the first perform- 
ance of so important a work as A London Symphony. He 
came out of it with more than mere credit. 

W. Denis Browne. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


TT" dear old discussion about “ literature and lucre ”’ 
has been reopened by the publication of a new 
edition (Methuen, 2s. 6d. net) of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s The Truth about An Author. That book, delight- 
fully written, restrained without being heavy, vivacious yet 
not flippant, gives a faithful account of the earlier portions 
of Mr. Bennett’s literary career. At the beginning, if not, 
like Gilbert’s hero, apprenticed to a pirate, he went as near to 
it as he could by being articled to a lawyer. In that state of 
life he began freelancing ; his literary practice grew, and he 
threw up the law for the assistant-editorship of a ladies’ 
weekly paper. He then became editor; and _ finally, 
encouraged by the success of a serial and an increasing 
reviewing connection, he retired into the country as an 
independent novelist and journalist, keeping up (so he says) 
as much material display as possible in order to impress 
people with the idea that he was a rising star. 


* * * 


For the details of this enlivening story readers must go to 
the book itself. But if they do read the book, they had 
better clear their minds of sentimentality first, for Mr. 
Bennett frankly says that he writes for money. On the 
sentimentalist the effect of such an admission is devastating. 
Poor Mr. James Douglas seems to have narrowly escaped a 
paralytic stroke when he came upon it. He had just enough 
energy left to write a column article denouncing this grovel- 
ling Harpagon of a novelist for spreading the infamous 
doctrine that Greed for Gold is the true Castalian fount. 
Mr. Douglas looked within his own breast ; and lo! it was 
good. He knows that lucre has nothing to do with the 
profuse strains of his own unpremeditated art; he, like 
Keats’ nightingale, is a bird who sings because he must, 
shaking the claw of defiance in the teeth of the hungry 
generations. In an abandon of passionate protest he 
declaimed against Mr. Bennett’s doctrine, and declared that 
every writer worth his salt writes because only thus can he 
allay the fever in his bosom : he simply cannot help express- 
ing himself. 

* * * 

All this is based on a misunderstanding. Mr. Bennett 
does not disclaim a desire to write for writing’s sake. Doctor 
Johnson, who lived in a prosy and journalistic age, said that 
nobody but a fool would write except for money. No man 
of sense would accept this without qualification. Many rich 
men are authors ; and great poets have written without the 
slightest hope of remuneration. The mistake Mr. Douglas 
makes is to generalise from very exceptional people. That 
Shelley wrote without a thought for money has no bearing 
upon ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. Even Shelley, had 
he had no allowance from his father, would have had to 
buckle to and write for the papers, unless he decided to take 
up some other profession than literature. Most writers have 
to earn their living by writing; and if a man has to earn 
money by writing, he has to write for money. He may well, 
like Mr. Bennett the novelist, be lucky enough to get well 
paid for doing what he most likes doing. He may, like 
Mr. Bennett the reviewer, measure out articles with an eye 
on the watch, resolved never to put in more than so many 
hours’ work for such and sucha sum. But money is usually 
the primary consideration. 


* * * 


The great majority of the writing men one knows would 
never write at all if they did not get paid for their work. 


Like Grenville’s seamen, who inverted the order of | pre- 
cedence for the sake of the rhyme, they cry “ We ‘have 
children, we have wives,” and these appurtenances dictate 
their existences tothem. Even quite good artists frequently, 
for money’s sake, write far more novels or poems than<they 
would do were the need or the desire for money absent ; 
and the ordinary novelist, short-story writer, or reviewer is 
simply talking humbug if he pretends to be writing for 
anything but money. Who would write reviews for nothing, 
save in those rare instances where good books are involved 
which one thinks it one’s duty to boom? Almost all 
journalism, good or bad, is strictly a commercial product ; 
and almost all fiction. A man who only writes when the 
spirit moves cannot enter into a contract to supply so many 
novels yearly to a publisher or so many thousand words at 
regular intervals to a paper; and that is what most profes- 
sional writers do. Mr. Bennett might have made the 
limitations of his contention clearer; but in so far as he has 
helped to dispel prevalent illusions about authors, he has done 
nothing but good. 


* *x * 


A great deal of very fine art has been produced for money. 
Most of the rest has been produced as a result of some other 
ulterior motive—usually the desire for fame, contemporary 
or posthumous. Some writers—Keats, for example, if I 
rightly remember—have stated in terms that posthumous 
fame was theirincentive. Production springing from the mere 
impersonal joy of creating a beautiful thing is as rarely met 
with as it is frequently spoken of. No man that I ever heard 
of would deliberately make a masterpiece, contemplate it in 
solitude, and then bury it in the earth; the least selfish of 
artists will find pleasure in the thought that other people will 
admire them for having been able to express themselves 
effectively. . . . In fact, I don’t believe in this bird theory. 


a * * 


Mr. Edward Thomas’s references in this paper last week 
to modern open-air literature might have been even stronger. 
So many gushing essayists and poets, of whom some are 
conspicuously urban in their tastes and some are far too 
corpulent té do a good day’s walking, have taken to imitating 
Hazlitt, Belloc, and Stevenson that one is almost sick of 
references to the open road and the elements and longs for 
bald guide-books. Every road nowadays is a “ long, white 
road”; every wind “calls,” rain and sun co-operating in 
the summons; and the “ smell of the warm, brown earth ” 
is a household word. 


* * * 


A pleasant jibe at this sort of cant is the essence of Mr. 
John Palmer’s short play Over the Hills, which has just been 
published by Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson. Mr. Palmer, 
who is dramatic critic of the Saturday Review, is in strong re- 
vulsion against the arm-chair pedestrians. His hero, settled 
comfortably down in a desirable residence at Finchley, tramps 
the room on a stormy night, desperately stopping his ears 
against the Siren songs of road, wind and rain. An old 
friend turning up induces him to walk out into the wide wet 
world, and in a few hours he comes back to his cruelly 
expectant wife, gasping for whisky and hot fomentations. 
The play has its weak points. One foresees the whole of it 
from the start; and the jest would have more point if we 
were not given to understand that there was a time when 
Robert actually did roam the world. The satire, in fact, 1s 
aimed sometimes at road-cant generally, and sometimes at 
the man who has become a comfortable suburban without 


realising it. But the play is amusing reading and should act 
well. SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


On the Staircase. By Frank SwInNNERTON. Methuen. 6s. 


James Whitaker’s Dukedom. By Enpcar JEpson. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 

On the Staircase is one of those novels, whose number 
increases daily, which suggest to the mind the phrase, 
very current in criticism just now,“ a slice of life.” It 
suggested to my mind more than once while I was 
reading it the question: Do I like novels to which 
that cenatory metaphor can fitly be applied? I think 
on the whole I do not. If novels must be compared 
to plats, then I prefer those which are comparable to made 
dishes, to ragotits, say, to carefully prepared entrées, or even 
to skilfully blended salads, to those which resemble slices 
cut from the joint. There is something a little crude, a little 
off-hand, and, therefore, except to the hungry, a little 
unappetising in a slice, whether of mutton or of life. More 
creative faculty and more mastery of craft are needful to 
the cooking and serving up of an omelette au grand surprise 
than to the production of a plateful of slices of hard-boiled 
eggs. A chef is an artist, a carver is a mechanic. 

The fault I find with the “ slice of life ” novel is that it 
never gets you on to the tenterhooks of expectancy or of 
apprehension. You never in the middle of one chapter feel 
the faintest urgence to hurry on to the next. If the book is 
well written you may be quite content to plod steadily on, 
as it were, but you are always conscious that you are plod- 
ding, just plodding. In this respect the “slice of life” 
differs materially from life itself as experienced by most of 
us. In life itself we are almost too often on tenterhooks, and 
what may be about to happen in the next chapter, or even 
on the next page, is of interest the most poignant. 

Those who do not share my preference for made dishes 
as contrasted with slices on plates will enjoy Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s novel more than I did. It is excellent of its kind— 
quite one of the best. All the characters are keenly observed 
and adroitly individualised ; they are most of them members 
of the rather cultivated middle-middle-class. All the men 
are clerks earning salaries either a little below or a very little 
above the income-tax-paying limit; the women, old and 
young, are the women of their kind, with the exception of 
Cissie, who is on a considerably lower social and intellectual 
level. When they meet of an evening in one another’s flats 
—and they meet in one’s or the other’s flats almost every 
evening—they talk Shakespeare and the musical glasses, 
and they talk rather well. When they seek extra-domestic 
recreation they go to problem plays and to the promenade 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall on classical nights and leave 
before the second part of the programme. They behave 
themselves throughout with scrupulous, with almost con- 
spicuous, propriety. 

In the record of such people’s lives it is idle to expect 
thrills or even emotional tension. The utmost you can hope 
for is that you may get interested in one or two of the 
characters considered as psychological studies and analyses ; 
but can you honestly be said to be interested in a man or 
woman if you care not a jot what happens to him or her, 
what is the end of her or him to be ? Personally I cannot 
conceive it possible that any reader of On the Staircase will 
be interested to learn whether or not Joe Amberley succeeded 
in inducing or in compelling Barbara Gretton to marry him, 
or by what door Adrian Velancourt escaped from his matri- 
monial prison-house. Joe Amberley, Barbara Gretton, 
Adrian Velancourt and Cissie, his wife, are all of them 
skilful achievements in portraiture. But there are portraits 
and portraits. Sometimes in strolling through a picture 
gallery we come upon a portrait which we recognise immedi- 
ately as a good portrait ; we admire the painter’s handling 


—— 


of his material, the brush-work, the fidelity of the flesit 


tints, the harmonies of colour, the rendering of textures, 
the drawing of the hands ; but it never for a moment occurs 
to us to speculate about the personality or fate of the sub- 
ject—we do not even turn to the catalogue to learn whose 
portrait it is. Sometimes we come upon a portrait upon the 
first glance at which the questions spring to the lips— 
Who was that man? What didhedo? What did others do 
to him ? And we do turn to the catalogue to learn the name 
of him, and if it is a name unknown to us, the first thing we 
do when we get home is to look it up im the Dictionary of 
National Biography or some kindred work. Mr. Swinnerton’s 
portraits are the former sort. From my critical standpoint 
the worst of this sort of novel, the “ slice of life ’” novel, the 
novel without a “ plot” and devoid of architectonic, is 
that it offers so strong a temptation to its author not to 
have done with his characters when his book had reached 
the length demanded by the publishers and the purchasing 
public. Why should he stop there? Presumably he will 
have to produce another novel by the time the next publish- 
ing season comes round, and here he is with a lot of unused- 
up material ready to his hand. I should not be in the least 
surprised, therefore, next October or thereabouts to meet 
Mr. Joseph Amberley and Barbara his wife in a book bearing 
Mr. Swinnerton’s name upon the title-page. After all, you 
know, they have done nothing so far but get married ; and 
is it not almost a maxim of modern fiction that marriage 
is a beginning, not an end ? 

There are some fiction motives over which nearly all 
novelists nearly always tumble rather badly. Such, to name 
a couple of examples, are the were-wolf motive and the 
vampire motive. There are others in the treatment of which 
nearly all novelists acquit themselves with credit. One of 
these is the human-double motive. I suspect the reason 
of the difference is that, whereas the experience of none of 
us contains a meeting with a were-wolf or a vampire, quite 
a number of us have run across a human-double at least 
once in our lives and a larger number still of us have grounds 
for believing in the existence somewhere in the world of 
such an entity. Mr. Jepson has done remarkably well with 
his human-double, much better than he has done with any- 
thing else for many a long day. He not only interests us in 
James Whitaker, he wins our sympathy and gains our 
solicitude for that imposter. In reading his story we are 
continually anxious to know what is going to happen on 
the next page and find it difficult to refrain from looking 
on into the middle of the next chapter. Moreover, Mr. 
Jepson has so contrived it that our moral sense itself, which 
every now and then assuredly ought to be up in arms, is 
quiescent and even acquiescent. When the sham duke can 
escape detection only by such a desperate and deplorable 
expedient as that of kissing his neighbours’ wives or such 
an act of reprehensible brutality as that of punching his 
neighbour’s head, we feel ourselves becoming positively 
anxious that he should sit upon his scruples, give those 
kisses and deliver that punch. Mr. Jepson has, rather 
cleverly, made his hero’s impersonation of the duke his only 
real moral offence ; everything else he did was well and 
bravely done. I am not sure that even that illegal act could 
not by a sufficiently skilled sophist be defended, from the 
standpoint of the higher morality or something of that sort. 

James Whitaker was a curio and second-hand furniture 
dealer in Hammersmith. Things financial were in a very 
bad way with him indeed, when, on the outskirts of a little 
wood and in the thick of a thunderstorm, he came upon his 
own double in the person of the Duke of Lanchester. The 
same flash of lightning struck both men, but while it killed 
the duke it only knocked James into temporary uncon- 
sciousness. On his recovery he changed clothes with the 
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dead body—the face of which the lightning had changed 
beyond all recognition—and proceeded to the ducal mansion. 
Unlike most novelists who treat of human-doubles, Mr. 
Jepson has given us something more than a hint of an 
explanation of his; the dealer and the duke were born on 
the same day, at the same hour, and within a mile or so of 
one another; and as all astrologers know—Mr. Jepson is 
by,way of being an astrologer—persons born under identical 
planetary influences are apt to be alike in physique and in 
mentality. But not, I gather, in temperament, for whereas 
Mr. Jepson’s authentic duke was of an amorous and excur- 
sive temperament, his double found himself constantly 
hanipcre? in his efforts to baffle detection by an almost 
dominating sense of sexual propriety. However, force 
majeure compelled him to temporize, to compromise with 
it, and as a result of that temporising and compromising, 
together with an occasional direct intervention of Provi- 
dence, James Whitaker is to-day Duke of Lanchester, to the 
great advantage of the labourers and tenants on the ducal 
estates, and indeed of everybody concerned. Mr. Jepson 
has done his work with care as well as with ingenuity. There 
are quite a lot of little things he might easily have forgotten, 
and he has forgotten none of them. 
Husert BLanpb. 


TOLSTOY’S PLAYS 


Plays. By Leo To.sroy. Translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude. Complete edition, including the Pos- 
thumous Plays. Constable. 5s. net. 


Tolstoy discovered in himself a special inclination towards 
the stage as an artistic means of propaganda. To quote 
from the preface to the book before us : 

When asked, in 1892, whether he would write any more plays, he 
replied : ‘‘ I would do so with great pleasure, and I even feel a special 
need to express myself in that way ; but I feel certain the Censor would 
not pass my plays. You would not believe how, from the very com- 
mencement of my activity, that horrible Censor question has tormented 
me! I wanted to write what I felt; but at the same time I felt that 
what I wrote would not be permitted ; and involuntarily I abandoned 
the work.” 


As a result of this sense of limitation, his dramatic pro- 
duction, the whole of which is here collected (in an edition 
beautifully printed, illustrated with photographs, equipped 
with a really wonderful photogravure portrait, and, it 
goes without saying, most admirably translated), amounted 
to only six plays. Of these, the one variously called in 
English The Live Corpse or The Man who was Dead did 
not receive a final revision, and The Light Shines in Darkness 
lacks its fifth act. The First Distiller and The Cause of it 
All are both brief and trivial, mere temperance tracts, 
and not powerful ones at that—though the latter contains 
an amusing character in the bombastic tramp, who inter- 
feres to save a woman from being beaten by her husband, 
and addresses the husband thus: ‘“ You have no complete 
right to subject the female sex to insults,” and “ I will not 
allow exploitations to be performed on the female sex.” 
The Fruits of Culture is the one attempt at pure comedy. 
Its satiric quality is not very fine : the credulous and empty- 
headed and self-indulgent society figures introduced are 
obvious butts, and call for (or at any rate get) no subtlety 
of delineation ; while the plot, which turns on the “ faking” 
of a spiritualistic séance by a smart servant girl, is of the 
crudest. The whole reads rather lke a jolly charade than 
a serious work of art; and indeed it was, we are told, 
written for performance by Tolstoy’s own family and friends. 

It is significant that all his plays belong to the later, 
the didactic, as opposed to the mainly artistic, period of 
his life. The first of them, and in the opinion of the 


translators the greatest, The Power of Darkness, ‘was 
written when he was fifty-eight. | No man can be a good 
novelist unless he has many dramatic gifts, and to 
deny to Tolstoy the possession of such gifts would be 
merely ludicrous. But other and special gifts go to the 
making of a dramatist in the technical sense, and these 
Tolstoy either had not or, by the time he came to write 
drama, did not care to have. He could devise scenes of the 
most tragic intensity: but somehow he failed to combine 
them into a tragedy. To see what is wanting one has only 
to compare these plays with the work of playwrights whose 
natural artistic medium was the stage. (We collocate the 
words “ natural” and “ artistic’ of set purpose : the rock 
on which most dramatic criticism splits is the false division 
between laws of the artist’s own genius and rules of his 
craft: the rules follow the genius, which means that the 
genius may depart from the rules.) The function of tragedy 
is, according to the hackneyed but indispensable saying of 
Aristotle, “ by incidents arousing pity and fear to accom- 
plish its purgation of such emotions.” Something not 
dissimilar was meant, we take it, by Hegel’s insistence upon 
the solution at the end of a true tragedy. These theories 
are open to a simple test. Is it, or is it not, possible to 
read or see (idipus or Lear or any other of the indisputably 
great tragedies of the world without feeling that in some 
sense the warring energies are reconciled, the discords 
harmonised, the sorrows justified, the pains appeased ? 
It is not possible. But in Tolstoy’s plays you will find 
neither appeasement nor justification nor harmony nor 
reconciliation nor solution nor purgation. You will find 
horror and the oppression of a vast gloom ; you will find, too, 
flashes of rare beauty and an almost intolerable tender- 
ness—but no mingling of the two visions, no single present- 
ment of the whole. One is tempted to turn devil’s parodist, 
and to say : “ It’s ugly, but is it art ?” 

The Power of Darkness conveys a lesson, condensed in its 
sub-title : “‘ If a Claw is Caught the Bird is Lost.” The 
labourer Nikita (whose father, a simple and tongue-tied 
but Christian-minded man, wants him to marry the orphan 
girl he has betrayed, but whose mother is full of ambitious 
and unscrupulous schemes for him) begins as a merely 
dandified, idle, coxcombish young fellow, gets implicated by 
weakness and by drink in ever grosser crimes, commits 
adultery of the most sordid kind, murders his illegitimate 
child, goes half-mad with remorse, and at last, just when a 
cool and hardened villain would in his place have settled 
everything smoothly for the future, finds spiritual peace 
in public confession. The great scene is that at the end of 
the fourth act, where Nikita is urged and tormented by his 
mother and his wife into crushing his mistress’s new-born 
baby to death. Two versions of this scene are given, of 
which the latter is infinitely the more restrained and effective : 
it does not force the naked horror upon us, but shows it 
as reflected in the minds of a little girl and an old hired 
labourer who remain inside the hut while the actual murder 
is done outside. It is characteristic of Tolstoy that Nikita’s 
final realisation of how to win peace by ceasing to fear 
comes, not from his saintly father, but from the hired 
labourer, a tender-hearted, drunken, roughly philosophic 
peasant, who says : 

A priest told me, the devil’s the biggest bragger! “ As soon,” says 
he, “as you begin to brag, you get frightened; and as soon as you 
fear men, then the hoofed one just collars you and pushes you where 


he likes!” But as I don’t fear men, I’measy! I can spit in the devil’s 
beard, and at the sow his mother! He can’t do me no harm! 


The Light Shines in Darkness has no dramatic but intense 
psychological interest. It is a plain and harsh account, 
stripped down to bare essentials, of Tolstoy’s own struggle 
after practical Christianity and the misery which that 
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struggle spread around him. The picture is all the more 
effective because it has none of the light and shade with 
which so great an intellect might have been expected to 
invest it. The conversations presenting the religious and 
economic difficulties and differences are almost absurdly 
ede. Nicholas Ivanovich Sarfntsov, who stands for 
Tolstoy himself, is no Tolstoy in intelligence, nor are we so 
convinced of his spiritual force as to accept without hesi- 
tation the fact of the influence we see him wielding over 
others in the play. But the point is in the contradictions 
his own faith involves. First he will sign away his belong- 
ings to his wife because he cannot bear the responsibility 
of keeping anything so iniquitous ; then he will not, because 
it would be wrong to give his property to anyone but the 

asants who work on it; then, again, he will—and does— 
because his wife pleads with him, and he loves her. He 
can never quite acquiesce nor quite break away. His 
converts either incur utter ruin in this world by embracing 
his unworldly creed utterly, or slide back into their former 
yorldliness. They save either their souls or their skins ; 
he can save neither soul nor skin for himself. His self- 
torture, his self-contempt, is intolerable. One is divided 
between pity for the tortured soul and admiration for the 
intellectual honesty which did not shrink from laying it bare. 
Even the humours of it are not shirked. Mary Ivanovna, 
the fanatic’s wife, exclaims at the beginning of the play : 

Yes, of course, he gets carried away, as he always used to. At one 
time it was music, then shooting, then the school. But that doesn’t 
make it any the easier for me ! 


Her sister’s husband, the fat and flabby Peter Sem- 
yonovich, unconsciously reveals both the shallows and the 
deeps of the problem in his enquiry about “ this new move- 
ment ” : 

Of course, I understand Liberalism, County Councils, the Constitu- 
tion, schools, reading-rooms, and fout ce qui s’en suit, as well as 
Socialism, strikes, and an eight-hour day ; but what is this ? 


In the words of the sermon; of our childhood : “* Ah, what 
indeed ? We cannot too often ask ourselves that question ! ” 


ULSTER: PRO AND CON 


An Appeal to the British People. By Esmé Wrncrretp- 
StraTForD. Bell. Is. net. 


The Reign of Sir Edward Carson. By Hon. Grorce PEE. 
P.S. King. 2s. 6d. net. 


Here are two topical contributions to the Ulster Question, 
written from diametrically opposite points of view. Mr. 
George Peel is the livelier author, and though we thereby 
incur the displeasure of Mr. Wingfield-Stratford, we must 
say that his account of the military and civil dispositions of 
Sir Edward Carson from 1911 to 1914, fair or not, is good 
reading. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is less of a party man 
than Mr. Peel, and every reader must believe in his sincerity 
when he compares the “ great faiths and certainties” of 
Ulster with the ‘‘ modern spirit ” of British politics, typified 
no doubt by Mr. Peel and his like. Yet Mr. Peel does not 
deny the enthusiasm of Ulster, though he would say that it 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

_ The seriousness of the situation in the North of Ireland 
admitted by both authors. It is true that Mr. Peel has 
hot resisted the temptation of throwing an absurd light on 
the “ military and civil dispositions of Sir Edward Carson.” 
He tells the story as he finds it in the files of the newspapers. 

army had only been set on foot in September, 1911, 
yet by Easter, 1912, it had already attained the figure of 
100,000 warriors.” On August 27th, 1913, Sir Edward 

n “announced the final organisation of his military 
fystem” ; on September 14th following he “ proclaimed the 





details of his Civil Administration.”” Napoleon took longer 
at a similar task. Of the famous “‘ Four Hundred,” some 
were “ elected by the party in Ulster constituencies,” others 
belonged to the “* Loyal Orange Order,” some were Irish 
peers, other were vaguely “ prominent persons”; but did 
Sir Edward Carson derive his authority from the Four 
Hundred ? More likely it was the other way round : 

A miscellany of four hundred beings appoint five others to make a 
Constitution for a Province. Naught is said until the business is half 
way through, when the incipient and tentative draft Constitution is 
approved by the Four Hundred, without laying the provisions before 
the world. All that the world knows is that the five persons in ques- 
tion are created by the four hundred persons to be the executive 
“ thereunder,” that is, the executive of a Constitution which no member 
of the outside public has seen, and which is not only not in being, but 
is as yet not even drafted as a whole, and therefore is not capable of 


being approved by anyone ! 

The Covenant itself only pledges Ulstermen to resist the 
“‘ present conspiracy,” and therefore leaves the hands of a 
Conservative Government free in the matter of Irish policy. 

Mr. Peel does believe, apparently, that the drilling and 
organising of Ulster amount to something. He considers, 
as an influence making for a recourse to arms, the possibility 
that in May of this year the Government will be weak in 
efficient soldiers. “ Definitely committed to warlike pre- 
parations, hopeful of the weakness of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and officially backed by the Unionist party, the 
Carsonaders may well be resolved to try their strength 
against the forces of the Constitution.”” To Mr. Peel the 
Ulster movement represents merely the last struggle of the 
Ascendancy system in Ireland. But this last struggle 
would have been less than a dying kick had Irish Ascendancy 
not been assured of the support of the Conservative party 
in England. This is the orthodox Liberal reading of the 
situation. No mention is made of concessions to Ulster, 
and Mr. Peel would have his party rely on the feeling of all 
good citizens for constitutional government. 

To Mr. Wingficld-Stratford, on the other hand, the 
attitude of both English parties towards Ireland is equally 
odious and absurd. His book is one that should be read 
with the greatest pleasure and content by the Irish Anglo- 
phobe. English dealings with Ireland in the past are 
described as a “story of unrelieved horror.” ‘ Twenty 
years of resolute government ” as a cure for Irish Nationalism 
—never was anything more preposterous than this doctrine 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s party! Equally abominable are 
English dealings with Ireland in the present, as witness the 
disregard of a parliamentary majority for the rights and 
feelings of Ulster. And Mr. Wingfield-Stratford thinks 
no better of the Conservative party than Mr. Peel. He 
writes of the Covenant: “‘ Of course the party (Tory) papers 
on one side supported it with the most violent language at 
their command, but to this their readers were perfectly 
accustomed.” He adds elsewhere : 

As for the other side, there is little evidence that they realised until 
quite recently that any contest was really likely to take place more 
serious than the ordinary battle of “‘ ins ” and “ outs.” It appears to 
have been the theory of the Unionist central office that the Ulster 
cry was likely to create a powerful revulsion in their favour, and might 
even be the means of smashing the Parliament Act. It is hard, indeed, 
to reconcile their actions with any other hypothesis. The Unionist 
leaders continued in relations of perfect amity with men who by the 
Unionist account had made a most corrupt bargain. ... . By a 
most significent omission no Unionist leader has ever pledged himself 
either to the repeal of the Bill, or even that part of it which affects 
Ulster. . . . The party is to press for a General Election, and in case 


of this going against them, Ulster is to be left to her fate. 

A still sadder reflection in which Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
omits to indulge is that Ulster should not only have accepted 
but sought the support of such a party. Mr. Peel proves 
this at least in The Reign of King Carson: the faiths and 
certainties by which Ulster lives scarcely affect the foreign 
policy of her Provisional Government. 
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It is also noteworthy that Mr. Wingfield-Stratford never 
precisely asserts that Ulster is right as against the rest of 
Ireland. Like so many champions of Ulster, he guards 
himself against adherence to the Ulster ideal and Puritan 
temperament. It is sufficient that the Ulster ideal and the 
Puritan temperament are “facts.” “* However mistaken we 
may choose to think the Covenanters,” he writes, “‘ they are 
neither cowards nor braggarts, but men desperately in 
earnest.”” ‘‘ A good war,” as Nietzsche said, “justifies any 
cause.” Ulster is really a myth, a mental construction like 
the general strike; and, Sorel tells us, we must not analyse 
myths. 


THE ECONOMIC SYNTHESIS 
The Economic Synthesis: A Study of the Laws of Income. 
By Acute Loria. Translated from the Italian by 
M. Epen Paut. Allen. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this work Signor Loria sums up “the researches of 
more than thirty years in the domain of economic science,” 
and his aim is “ to study the laws and the regular recurrences 
common to all the economic forms which have hitherto 
prevailed ; to study, that is to say, the norms immanent 
in the economic order per se, independently of the different 
manifestations assumed by that order in the successive 
phases of history.” Of necessity the book is severely 
abstract in treatment and anything but easy reading; but, 
like everything by so great an authority, it is worth studying, 
even if we disagree with much of it. To summarise the 
volume without manifest injustice to the argument is almost 
impossible, but the following is an attempt at a brief outline. 

Isolated labour working with unitary capital—spade 
culture—is mostly incapable of producing more than a bare 
subsistence, even if there is some division of labour by trades. 
An excess above subsistence can only be obtained by the 
association of individuals, and, so long as free land is available, 
such association is only possible when some coercion is used 
or, in relatively rare cases, when the labourers voluntarily 
agree. The surplus above subsistence constitutes income, 
and generally accrues not to the labourer, but to those who 
exert the coercive power. When the association is volun- 
tary, both subsistence and income fall to the same individuals 
and the income is said to be undifferentiated ; when the 
association is coercive, subsistence is the share of the 
labourers and income, now said to be differentiated, is that 
of the masters; in those cases where the remuneration of 
the labourer is above subsistence, the income is said to be 
mixed. Systems of undifferentiated income are early 
communism, corporations, and co-operative societies ; 
systems of differentiated income are slavery, serfdom, and 
wage-labour. Any form of association can only be kept 
together by the exclusion of the labourer from direct or 
indirect access to land, and this is achieved either by capital 
annexing more and more of the free land and afterwards 
forcing up the value of land, or by diminishing the reward 
of labour so as to keep it below the value of that area of 
land on which a man can live. As population presses upon 
subsistence the existing form of income has to be replaced 
by a more productive form, and we have in succession early 
communism, slavery, serfdom, gilds or corporations, the 
wage system, and lastly, but so far only sporadically, the 
co-operative economy. With each advance in coercive 
association the coercion becomes less severe, the productive 
efficiency of labour greater, and the form of income enjoyed 
by the individual more complex. Maximum income—i.e., 


the share of the masters—need not, as we see in monopoly, 
correspond with maximum product, and there is a natural 
war between subsistence and income, between employees 
and employers. 


In the ascendant phase of each form of 


income the total mass of income exhibits a progressive 
increase, and income increases more than proportionally to 
subsistence ; but when decline comes, owing to the pressure of 
population, income declines—a phenomenon which “ occurs 
under our own eyes during the decline of the wage-economy ” 
(Signor Loria’s history stops in 1906). Individual income 
“‘is forced to seck expansion per fas et nefas at the cost of 
rival incomes,”’ and this struggle frequently “ degenerates 
into a political struggle.”” The three methods by which the 
struggle is carried on are violence, fraud, and monopoly, and 
the result is a diminution of the social product. “ Monopoly 
is per se a great paralyser of the productive forces.” The 
distribution of income tends to become ever more unequal 
and less coincident with the distribution of ability. We are 
now on the verge of a further revolution in the series of 
forms of progressively less coercive association, when a 
further decline in the productivity of the land, by making 
the product of isolated labour less than the subsistence of 
the labourer, will destroy the reluctance to association, and 
there will then arise “ freely associated labour, which will 
form the foundation of a state of final equilibrium.” 

There is only one criticism which we can make here, and 
that is that there is a serious defect in the analysis. “ Sub- 
sistence”” is not defined at all, but may be more than 
necessaries. ‘“‘Income” is defined as the periodically 
resulting surplus in the production and distribution of 
material goods. The labour of those who supply services 
is not regarded as productive of income. The author is back 
in the morass of “ productive” and “ unproductive ” labour, 
and he flounders deeply in the bogs of strict logic. For, 
considering an income-tax, he says, “ all that part of income 
which is spent in the payment of medical or legal fees, upon 
theatres, light women, the hire of servants, engineers, 
go-betweens, teachers, or even in free or charitable allow- 
ances, ought not to be subject to taxation in the hands of 
those who make these disbursements.” Great as are the 
merits of Signor Loria’s historical survey, here is the con- 
demnation of his theory as a complete theory of universal 
economics. 


CRIMES FOR THE ECLECTIC 


Noted Murder Mysteries. By Puitre Curtin. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 7s. 6d. net. 


The great mass of crime is simply sordid and revolting, 
but from time to time there is committed a murder which 
attracts wide attention either because of the difficulty of 
tracking and convicting the offender or through some special 
features of romance attaching to the persons concerned. 
As Mr. Curtin says, “‘a notable murder trial is, in fact, a 
tragedy acted out again before the nation, and the vast 
audience is keenly alive to every touch of human nature 
revealed throughout its development.” Murders, as a rule, 
are most interesting when they arise out of the relations 
between the sexes, for then the study of motives becomes 
more intricate, and when these relations are not “ illicit ” 
the problems presented to the psychologist are generally the 
most puzzling of all. Mr. Curtin has selected nine cases 
where the romantic element arising from doubt as to the 
guilt of the accused and the emotional features of the case 
were such as to divide large masses of people into hostile, 
almost fiercely hostile, camps. He is mainly concerned with 
reproducing this romantic and emotional atmosphere and, 
on the whole, he has succeeded, despite the serious draw- 
backs of a peculiarly distressing style compounded of 
G. P. R. James and the historic present. The Lafarge case, 
with which he opens, is noteworthy, scientifically, as being 
the first case in which Marsh’s test for arsenic was applied, 
and the discovery thereby of traces of arsenic in the dead 
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man’s body was, in the then state of chemical knowledge, 
practically decisive. The only assignable motive for 
murder appears to have been the desire of the accused wife 
to escape from the boredom of country life and a jealous 
mother-in-law; but it seems not improbable that after all 
Charles Lafarge died of bacterial poisoning. In the murder 
of the Duchess of Praslin we have a man driven to frenzy by 
the frantically fond attempts of his wife to regain his affec- 
tion. The Madeleine Smith case exhibited a clear and 
sufficient motive, but in a situation full of pathos the student 
—especially after the perusal of the speech for the defence— 
still hovers uncertainly between the opinions as to whether 
the death of Angelier was due to murder, to suicide, or to 
justifiable homicide ; on the whole, if Madeleine Smith did 
poison her former lover, one inclines to think he deserved it. 
Only one murder for money, the Pommerais case of the 
Second Empire, is included in Mr. Curtin’s collection, and 
one is somewhat surprised at the clumsiness of the structure 
which collapsed through a single anonymous letter. Anony- 
mous letters again proved the destruction of the well-built 
screen behind which the brothers Peltzer concealed the 
murder of Bernays. It gives one the grue to think of those 
silent watchers who seem to be noting our every deed, ready 
to report to the police if suspicion attaches to us or even 
comes within our neighbourhood. The Bravo case remains 
the most insoluble mystery of all, unless Charles Bravo took 
tartar emetic himself and forgot when questioned in his 
dying agony ; here Mr. Curtin should have given us more of 
Mrs. Cox’s evidence. From the point of motive, the Carew 
case is just as mysterious, and the conviction of the wife 
does not lessen the mystery. The Menaldo and Chambige 
affairs are, relatively, the clearest of the lot—insane suspicion 
on the part of the accusing wife in the former, while in the 
latter the murderer was a physical and moral decadent. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Corner of the Cotswolds. By M. Srurce Gretron. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


It is impossible to do full justice to Mrs. Sturge Gretton’s book within 
the limits of a review, not only because her survey of agricultural and 
industrial conditions in the Cotswolds amounts to a reincarnation of 
the social history of the last hundred years, but because the particular 
phase of history with which she deals has never received either adequate 
or unprejudiced treatment from the pens of the orthodox historians. 
Mrs. Gretton’s power of reconstruction is indeed remarkable. By the 
help of contemporary chronicles and documents, and still more by the 
aid of her own discernment and sympathies, she throws upon her 
canvas a picture of the agricultural labourer during the nineteenth 
century which is an invaluable supplement to that given in Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond’s now famous book. In an impartial examination of 
the facts, fortified by penetrating deductions from them, Mrs. Gretton 
reproduces for us the dolorous story of the country labourer’s attempts 
not so much to make his conditions of living reasonable and decent, 
but barely tolerable. She gives us in outline a story of the transporta- 
tions, the miseries of which were not a jot less intense than those of 
Siberia in Resurrection ; of the Food Riots resulting from the pressure 
of the Corn Laws ; of the slave trade in child labour carried on between 
the mill owners and the Poor Law overseers; of the Truck system 
of the Cotswold weavers; of the enclosures of the Turnpike Trust ; 
of the Machine Riots ; of the Chartist Agitation and the formation 
of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union in 1872 by Joseph Arch. Nor 
is this anything but a skeleton of Mrs. Gretton’s book, for with the 
bricks and mortar of these annals she builds a masonry of vivid 
generalisation in which we can perceive the spirit and circumstances of 
& people who are frequently alluded to as “ the backbone of the nation.’’ 
For all the insight she affords us into the appalling conditions of the 
rural poor, the tone of Mrs. Gretton’s study is implicitly encouraging, 
so much so that we may apply to her the words of the old Chartist 
whom she visited in her youth. ‘* When they tell you that ” [that the 
world was no happier place than it had been], he said, * you tell them 
that I and your grandfather used to see as many as fourteen men 
hanged in a row, as we rode into Worcester.” At any rate, we do not 
nowadays transport men for life into conditions of existence which 
were a living hell for stealing a lamb. The value of Mrs. Gretton’s 
book lies not only in the points we have indicated, and in its charm and 








Macmillan’s New Books 


HENRY JAMES. 
Notes of a Son and Brother. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Nation.—"* Certainly, if one were invited to name the literary masterpiece 
of the twentieth century, one would do well to hesitate before passing further 
than Mr. James's autobiography. It is not merely that it gives us a uniqve 


analysis of everything that went to the making of a characteristic literary artist 
of our times. It does more than this. It introduces us to the most charming 
and wonderful family group a novelist ever found to his hand. . « Bee 
book of a warm as well as of a subtle beauty, and is one of Mr. James's 
masterpieces in characterization.’ 


The Life of John Edward Ellis. 


By ARTHUR TILNEY BASSETT. With a Preface by VISCOUNT 
BRYCE, O.M. With Portraits. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Principles of War Histori- 
cally Illustrated. By Major-General E. A. ALTHAM, 
C.B., C.M.G. Vol. I., with an Introduction by General Sir 
HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.O., &c., and a 
separate Volume of Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Military Text-Books. 


Tue Giose.—™ General Altham's book may confidently be recommended to 
the serious student of military sciences." 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 


The Golden Bough. a Study in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 


PART IV. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the 
History of Oriental Religion. 2 Vols. Third 


Edition. 20s. net. [ Tuesday 
Vol. XII,—Final Volume. General Index to the whole work. 


[ Shortly. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Indian Nationalism: An Inde- 
pendent Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo 
2s. . net. 


THE Giose—" Mr. Bevan gives us clear thoughts in clear words, with an 
admirable compression that makes this little volume extremely suggestive 
. hetber we agree with Mr. Bevan or not, his book is worth reading.’ 


The Ownership, Tenure, and 
Taxation of Land. Some Facts, Fallacies, 
and Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir THOMAS P. WHITTAKER, P.C., M.P. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Saturpay Review.—" In this book he has made a valuable survey of the 
whole problem, from the origin of property to the latest proposals of the Single 
Taxers, taking one by one the main points in the theory of Henry George and 
his followers, applying to them the tests of history and statistics, and, finally, 
considering the socia| and economic effects of the various practical policies that 
are vaguely outlined to-day,” 


Economic Notes on English Agri- 
cultural Wages. By REGINALD LENNARD, M.A. 
late Exhibitioner of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 

«*+ The Essay, of which this book is an expansion, was awarded the Social 

Research Prize of £100 by the London School of Economics. 


MANCHESTER GuarDIAN.—" Mr. Lennard's analysis of the facts and conditions 
governing the wages of agricultural labourers, and the probable results of 
a legal minimum, is an admirable piece of work, precisely the kind of study 
that is needed for the successful examination of the modern problem." 


THIRD EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Introduction to the Theory 
of Value on the Lines of Menger, Wieser, 
and Béhm-Bawerk. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., 
D.Phil., LL.D. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


Where and Why Public Owner. 
ship has Failed. By YVES GUYOT. Translated by 
H. F. BAKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


> 
Training the Girl. py wittiaM A. McKEEVER, 
Professor of Child Welfare in the University of Kansas, Author of 
‘“‘ Training the Boy,"’ etc. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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8vo, Price 5s. net. 


GRANTS IN AID 


A CRITICISM AND A PROPOSAL, 


By SIDNEY WEBB. 


“This is quite the ‘best book oa Flying that we 
have yet seen.’’—Spectator. 


FLYING: 


SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES. 


By GUSTAV HAMEL 
and CHARLES C. TURNER. 
With numerous _ Illustrations. Bvo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CUSTOMARY ACRES AND THEIR 
HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE. _ By the ate 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Hon. LL.D. (Edin.), Author of “ The 
English Village Community.” 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. With Maps, etc, 


MY HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS, with 


Notes on Sport and Natural History. 

By ALFRED ERSKINE GATHORNE-HARDY. With 

Illustrations by G. E. Lodge, Sir Frank Lockwood, and from 

Photographs, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘*No country house library will be complete without Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy's book, and many a young sportsman will read it with an 
eager eye.’ "—Ooserver. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE ILIAD; an 
Essay on a Numerical Law in its Struc- 
ture. By AUSTIN SMYTH, M.A., Librarian of the 
House of Commons. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

‘‘This book has a substantial value in being the application of a 

Jresh mind to the Iliad upon new lines; and that mind is the mind 

of one who really understands and appreciates Homer.''"—The Times. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF EUROPE. A Study 
of the European Alliance 1813-1823, as an Experiment in 
the International Organization of Peace. Six Lectures 
delivered in the University Schools, Oxford, Trinity Term, 1913, 
By WALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By S. J. CHAPMAN. M.A. M.Com. Professor of Political 

Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the University 

of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘** There is every likelihood that the work will be widely read as a 
textbook, as the author has successfully endeavoured to avoid mere 
abstractions and has brought his theory into close touch with actual 
life.""—A thenaum. 


SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED. 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION, AND 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S. 
_ With Illustrations. — 7s. 6d. net. 


STONEWALL CKSON AND 














JACKSON AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By COLONEL 
G. F.R. HENDERSON, C.B. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 


Two vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR. A Collection of Ean 
and Lectures, 1892-1903. By COLONEL G. R. 
HENDERSON, C.B. With a Memoir of the a3 by 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C. 8vo, 14s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, trom the Geest 
Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. By MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, late Bishop ‘of London. 6 vols, crown 8vo0, 


5s. net each. 


PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES. 
A Critical —- of Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism, and Realism, 
together with a Synopsis of the er ny! of oe James. By 
RALPH BARTON PERRY. 8vo, | . net. 
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distinction of style, but also in the fact that her story of A Corner in 
the Cotswolds is in miniature the story of all agricultural England during 
the nineteenth century. 


Poems, By Epwarp DowpEN. Dent. 2 vols. 6s. 


“* In the early ‘seventies,’ Mrs. Dowden tells us in her introduction, 
Dowden “ felt the urge very strongly towards making verse his voca- 
tion in life, and he probably would have yielded to it but for the 
necessity to be breadwinner for a much-loved household. Poetry is a 
ware of small commercial value . . . and prose, for even a young 
writer of promise, held out prospects of bread for immediate eating. 
Hence to prose he turned.” He did sufficient work in verse to con- 
vince us that the world gained when he decided to devote himself to 
prose. Dowden, as critic and teacher, did much permanently valuable 
work. His Life of Shelley is still unrivalled, and his Shakesperean 
writings are full of suggestive thought. The attraction of these works 
depended chiefly on their matter ; the fact that he was not a lord of 
language, whilst preventing them from being masterpieces, did not 
seriously affect their usefulness. But a man who is not a creative 
artist cannot do as well in verse as he can in prose. Dowden’s verse 
is the work of a man responsive to natural beauty, religion, and art, 
and well read in poetry ; it is never vapid, always agreeable and read- 
able if taken in small doses. But, like tea, it cheers but not inebriates, 
it pleases but not excites. His most valuable poetical work is un- 
doubtedly the translation of Goethe’s West-Eastern Divan. The “ calm 
Indian-summer radiance ” which, as Mrs. Dowden says, illuminates that 
collection had a strong appeal to Dowden, and many readers unfamiliar 
with German have been grateful for his versions. 


New Tracts for the Times, No. 1. The Democratic Plea. By 
GERALD Goutp. Oxford Univ. M.P.U. 3d. 

The first tract of this series—the general title of which has usually 
been used lately in another connection—is comprehensive and excel- 
lently arranged. Mr. Gould’s simplification of the Franchise issue 
could not be better done, and almost every “ anti ” argument commonly 
encountered could be successfully met with quotations from his pages. 
Forthcoming tracts in the same series have been written by Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson and the Headmaster of Repton. 


Umbria, Past and Present. By Mary Loverr Cameron. Drawings 
by C. G. Venanzi; photographs by C. Benvenuti. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s. net. 


Miss Lovett Cameron knows the hill-towns and peasants of Central 
Italy well, and her book contains interesting material of the most 
varied kind ; from an account of the tragic death and the teaching of 
David Lazaretti of Arcidosso, a mystic and social reformer of a type 
which recurs throughout Italian history, to a description of the reckless 
deforestation of Umbria, which to a great extent counterbalances 
the benefit of draining the marshes and lakes. 

The writer’s sympathies are entirely with the past, but even allowing 
for this, her account of the chaos of industrial competition in Italy is dis- 
heartening. She has felt the charm of St. Francis and the immemorial 
culture of a country where civilisation has been superimposed on 
civilisation for at least four thousand years, and where Perugia, in her 
hostility to Assisi and Spoleto, perpetuates the difference between the 
Asiatic Etruscan and the “ Eurafrican’’ Umbrian. Unfortunately the 
introduction and first chapter are full of text-book tags, and so badly 
written as to be almost incoherent ; and we could well have spared the 
résumé of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in favour of more 
details of the antiquities and the primitive ethnology of Umbria. 


Local Legislation, 1913. By Frank Nort KEEN. 10s. Walter South- 
wood and Co. 

Attention has been drawn in Tuk New STATESMAN on several occa- 
sions to the opportunities offered by Private Bill Legislation for securing 
important concessions in the interests of the working classes. Mr. 
Keen’s exceedingly well-arranged analysis of all the provisions of 
general interest in sixteen local Acts passed by Parliament during 1913 
is a continuation of two previous volumes dealing with the local legis- 
lation of 1909-11 and 1912. These handbooks should constitute an 
invaluable source of information not merely for lawyers but for mem- 
bers of local authorities, and for all who are interested in the progress 
and history of local government. During 1913 Liverpool, Bradford, and 
Derby adopted important pension schemes for their employees. South- 
gate, Barry, Aberystwyth, Mynyddisboyn, and West Bridgford took 
powers to compensate persons prevented from exercising their employ- 
ment by order of the Medical Officer of Health owing to infectious 
disease. (Trade Unions have found it necessary in the past to provide 
specially for the payment of unemployment benefit in such cases.) 
Moriey, Southgate, Aberystwyth, and Derby have secured powers, 
analogous to those contained in the Factory Act, to compel 
builders and contractors to provide sanitary accommodation for their 
employees. Liverpool has strengthened its hands with regard to the 
cleansing of verminous children, West Bromwich has obtained power 
to pay out of the education rate for the education and maintenance of 
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its epileptic and feeble-minded children in the special home conducted 
by the Walsall and West Bromwich Unions Joint Committee. South- 
gate has arranged to erect cottages for its firemen ; while Leicester and 
other towns have arranged to provide public tennis courts, croquet 
grounds, or golf courses. Thus the stream of municipal progress flows 
on, almost unnoticed, through the shifting sands of party politics. 


THE CITY 


T the time of writing it looks as though the rise 
which I predicted last week had set in. The 


high-class investments, such as Colonial Govern- 
ment and Municipal loans, are rising day by day, for it is 
evident that, barring the unforeseen, we are in for a spell 
of cheap money. At the moment it is difficult to earn more 
than 1 or 1} per cent. on short loans, so that the banks, 
insurance companies, financial houses and other large 
possessors of capital find it pays them to invest in gilt- 
edged investments yielding about 4 per cent. People are 
gradually realising, also, that the worst of the Ulster trouble 
is over, and as there is plenty of capital awaiting investment, 
the probability is that the upward movement will continue— 
particularly in the best class of security. Such loans as 
the new Ceylon 4 per cent. issued at 99, the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway 4 per cent. (guaranteed by the Indian Government) 
at about the same price, the South Australia 4 per cent. 
at about 99} (which carries a certain amount of accrued 
interest), the new Singapore 4 per cent., issued at 92, the 
Hungarian Government 44 per cent., obtainable at seven- 
eighths discount—.e., 89{—are all worth buying. The im- 
provement will probably spread to the higher yielding 
securities, but for perfect safety people had better confine 
their attention to stocks like those mentioned, so long as 
they are obtainable below par and accrued interest. 





* * * 


When the new American tariff was brought forward and 
it was found that wool had been placed upon the free list, 
there was no more prominent opponent of the Bill than the 
American Woolen Company (I follow the American spelling, 
that being the actual title of the Company), the officials of 
which predicted utter ruin to it. The Company’s report 
for the year 1913 has now appeared, and it certainly makes 
a bad showing compared with the previous year, for it ended 
with a loss of $677,000, as compared with a profit in 1912 
of $3,720,000. The year covered by the report was sin- 
gularly unfavourable to the Company, because, apart from 
the new tariff, a big strike among the “ garment workers ” 
caused a large reduction in sales. The abolition of the duty 
on wool and the reduction of the duty on woollen goods 
are liable to have a much greater effect during the first 
year of operation than in subsequent years, for the 
large stock on hand which every manufacturing concern 
has to carry suffered a sudden depreciation in value owing 
to these reductions. The American Woolen Company 
has in the past been freely criticised—even in the United 
States—for some of its financial operations, one of the things 
for which it was attacked having been the purchase in the 
open market by the Company itself of ten million dollars 
of its own common stock, a thing which, of course, would not 
be allowed by English law. However loudly it squealed 
when its interests were threatened, the Company is now 
showing a brave front, for in its President’s report appears 
the following :— 

Your company, however, has the largest, best equipped and most 
modern mills in the world and possesses, besides, the economic advan- 
tages of a large business organisation. Through them it expects 
to be able largely to offset the difference in cost of production between 
the low wages of Europe and the higher wages paid in the United States. 

We are going ahead with confidence in our great equipment and our 


broad resources, in the magnitude of our business and the important 
advantages which that confers in the efficiency of our machinery, in the 
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_y and loyalty of our personnel, and in the superiority of the woolen 
ods which the company makes over the mass of foreign goods of 
milar descriptions. 

There has been a stubborn delusion in this country as to the general 
scellence of foreign fabrics, which experience will do much to remove, 
* * * 
Business in the United States is carried on much more 
s a science than is the case in this country, and the large 
.anufacturers and merchants, as well as the banking 
aterests in that country, all subscribe to various statistical 
ganisations, which issue reports and charts on “ Funda- 
nental Conditions,” credit and business maps showing 
hose portions of the country where business is good, where 
t is medium, and where it is bad, and similar formidable 
locuments, which are wholly unknown to British business 
nen. The leading organisation of this kind in the United 
States is Babson’s Statistical Organisation, the headquarters 
f which are at Wellesley Hills, close to Boston. Here a 
large staff is engaged on the task of collating business and 
financial statistics from all over the world, and issuing 
immediately charts and plots based thereon, as well as cir- 
culars emphasising the most important features of these 
surveys in their application to trade, industry and finance. 
Some remarks of the founder of this organisation on the 
subject of labour which appeared in one of his circulars were 
given in this column on November 15th, and his organisation 
has now gone one step further and has added to its activities 
a “Labour and Social Service,” which issue “ reports on 
labour, legislation and other social matters, particularly 
for men of wealth.” These reports deal with the general 
labour situation and give tabulated details of the principal 
strikes in progress through the United States. It is difficult 
to picture British merchants, manufacturers, mine owners, 
bankers and others subscribing to a service of this des- 
cription, but they may have to come to it yet. 
* * * 


The General Electric Company is offering for public 
subscription at par 30,000 of its 6 per cent. Cumulated 
Preference shares of £10, and 10,000 Ordinary shares also 
of £10 each. I know of two other companies bearing this 
title namely, the General Electric Company of New York and 
the Allgemeine Electrizitiats-Gesellschaft of Berlin—and each 
of them has been phenomenally successful. The English 
Company is nothing in size compared with the other two, 
which are veritable giants of industry, but it has been very 
successful since its incorporation in 1900, and its trading 
profits during the past three years, after allowing for interest 
on its £200,000 of 4 per cent. Debenture stock, have been 
£103,713, £116,696, and £127,975 respectively, which have 
permitted of the payment of 5 per cent., 74 per cent. and 
10 per cent. respectively on its £400,000 of Ordinary shares, 
besides adding liberally to reserves and to the carry forward. 
The fresh capital the Company is now raising brings the 
total issue capital to £1,200,000, of which £700,000 consists 
of 6 per cent. Preference shares. The fresh capital is required 
principally for the construction of a fine building in Kingsway 
to accommodate the whole of the Company’s office and ware- 
house staff, to extend its Birmingham works, and to purchase 
half the capital of a Company formed to carry on cable 
works at Southampton. The Company makes all sorts of 
electrical apparatus and fittings, including the well-known 
Osram lamp, and both the 6 per cent. Preference and the 
Ordinary shares seem to be good commercial risks of their 
kind. 

* * * 

Although the public in the first place only took 27 per 
cent. of the £1,150,000 of 4} per cent. Debenture stock 
issued on behalf of the City of Winnipeg, the demand for 
the loan after its issue was such that it immediately rose to 





a small premium. This fact, together with the immediate 
over-subscription of the Belgian Government loan referred 
to last week, shows that the public favours the lower yield- 
ing loans, regarding the safety of which there can be no doubt. 
The £300,000 4 per cent. loan of the City of Singapore, 
which is now offered for subscription at 92, is also likely to 
meet with a favourable reception, for it is in one of the few 
parts of the world which appear to be wholly free from 
political disturbance. It is, of course, one of the great ports 
of the world and a British possession; the population of 
the city is stated to be 300,000 and it will be noticed from 
the prospectus which is advertised in this issue that the 
town’s productive assets exceed its entire debt. At the 
issue price of 92 the yield is £4 7s. per cent., without taking 
into account the ultimate profit arising from the fact that 


the loan is to be repaid at par forty-nine years hence. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


San Louis & San Francisco Railroad.—To avoid disappointment, 
holders of the First General Lien 5 Per Cent. Bonds should not expect 
the half year’s interest due May Ist. 


Argentine Iron & Steel.—This company is providing its shareholders 
with a sensation. Fluctuations in dividends of iron and steel com- 
panies are common, but a fall from a 9 per cent. dividend on Preference 
and Ordinary shares to nil on both is altogether too sudden. The 
extraordinary thing is that the London Board apparently did not know 
the position until after the result of the preliminary examination by 
the auditors reached the directors a few days ago. Worse still, the com- 

ny issued 150,000 new Preference shares of £1 each early in December 
ast. These would now sell for barely 7s. 6d. fully paid. Until the 
balance sheet arrives further comment is idle, but there has been a 
disastrous reticence on someone’s part which will need very particular 
explanation. We will deal with the accounts in due course. Mean- 
while, holders of the company’s securities should not sell. 


Savoy Hotel.—Besides the Savoy, this company owns Simpson’s 
(Strand), Claridge’s, Berkeley’s, and the Grand Hotel, Rome. Since 
trade began to “ boom ” in these isles it has not been so fashionable for 
doctors to prescribe abstinence from alcohol. It is the wine that pro- 
vides the dividend ; hence the progress of this company. Profit, after 
allowing for service of debentures was £59,600, which compares with 
£58,300 for 1912 and £57,400 for 1911. The company is now paying for 
improvements out of profits and gradually increasing the ratio of its 
reserves to its heavy debenture debt. Dividends, however, are still 
low—5 per cent. (since 1903),which is only half that for the years 1898- 
1900. Working expenses are increasing ; extra staff to comply with 
Shops Act ; higher rates “ to meet the agitation and unrest among hotel 
employees.” The debentures are now fair investments of their class, 
but there is strenuous competition in this hotel business, and to be the 
fashion is not to possess a fixed asset. There are two large hotels 
building in London, but neither is likely to attract the custom of the 
Savoy élite. 


Argentine Tobacco.—This company is a great disappointment. In 
1911 it amalgamated a large number of tobacco interests in Buenos 
Ayres. It was capitalised at £1,753,000, and a debenture debt of 
£650,000. But the various concerns taken over were voracious. They 
obtained between them £1,394,000 for goodwill. It cost £160,000 to 
float the company here and £14,000 to get things straight in the Argen- 
tine. The handicap was frightful. One or two firms who kept out of 
the amalgamation attacked the colossus, which started an expensive 
advertising campaign. But the combine was disliked by the public and 
the independent firms made headway. For its first year the company 
showed a profit of £84,000 after service of debentures. It paid 6 per 
cent. on its Preference and Ordinary shares, which left nothing for 
reserve. In 1913 trade in the Republic fell away, but the tobacco 
rivals fought on. The combine bought up still more undertakings and 
goodwill increased by a further £21,000. The earnings declined and 
the ratio of expenses to earnings increased from 45 per cent. to 62 per 
cent. It owes £555,000 to creditors, where in 1912 it owed £346,000. 
Towards the end of its financial year it could only secure credit by giving 
a charge upon its stocks of tobacco. Its profits are £1,200—nil. There 
is, of course, no dividend on either Preference or Ordinary shares. _ It is 
a painful story. Baron Emile d’Erlanger’s luck is decidedly off just 
now, and we do not envy him his task when facing the shareholders on 
the 8rd inst. 


Edward Lloyd (Papermakers),—Profit for 1913 is £152,000, which is 
£12,000 more than for 1912. Preference shares receive 5} per cent. and 
£20,000 is placed to Reserve, making it £60,000. A dividend of 11} per 
cent. is paid on the Ordinary. When the company was floated in 1911 
there was a rush for its shares, and applicants who received allotments 
were fortunate. The company is wel) managed and, although the pre- 
sent year is not so favourable as last, no advantage which skill can obtain 
for the undertaking will be lost. There are no debentures and the 
5% per cent. Preference shares are a safe industrial investment. 








